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Employment, Productivity and Income 
in New Zealand Farming 


by 


F. R. Bray 
International Labour Office 


In preparation for the forthcoming first discussion by the 
International Labour Conference of the question of minimum 
wage fixing machinery in agriculture, the International Labour 
Office has published a report which, among other things, stresses 
the point that, whatever line of approach is used in determining 
wage rates, the factor of productivity is always predominant.' 
The following article is devoted to a study of this factor in a country 
where it is particularly high, and of the relation there between 
farm labour productivity and rural employment and incomes. 


INTRODUCTION 


NEw ZEALAND is a small country, with an occupied area of 

some 40 million acres, a working farm population of 
145,000 and a total population of less than two million. Never- 
theless, it is the world’s largest exporter of dairy products, 
holds second place in the export of meat and third in that of 
wool, and is also a world provider of hides, sausage casings, 
tallow, grass and clover seeds, apples and peas. Such a situation 





1 International Labour Conference, 33rd Session, Geneva, 1950, Report 
VII (1): Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery in Agriculture (1.L.0., Geneva, 
1950), p. 53. 
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is evidence of a very high degree of labour productivity in 
New Zealand farming as compared with other countries. 

In his international investigation of comparative pro- 
ductivities Colin Clark, who took as the unit for international 
comparison (I.U.) the amount of goods and services which a 
United States dollar would purchase over the period 1925- 
19341, arrived at the following figures for the net productivity 
per male unit of labour employed in farming in various 


countries : 

L.U. 
ee ee oe 2,444 
Pc. . os: 6 « ¢'6 6 ae ee eae 1,524 
De: + 6 © s 6 oo 4 0 8 @ 3 5 1,233 
United States . 2c wb Ce te ew 661 
a aa ee eee ee 642 
CeeeGa is SYP eh RG eS 9, 618 
Great Britaim ...... 2c sses 475 


An estimate for 1941, in terms of net output per farm 
worker in sterling, gave similar placings except that Great 
Britain shows a higher productivity than the United States.? 


£ 
DE... «as kak 6 wk Kk #0 450 


De. oak ss eS a Stk te. 8S 300 
Gee ee cw SS SL DS OWoh Ge Soe 205 
United States. ... . . . ws. we wee 185 
og, a, rah ee me cm 155 
Ses 8 Co A ee ak ee ee ee 135 


In terms of livestock production, one man is able in New 
Zealand to milk a herd of 25 to 30 cows producing some 7,000 
lb. of butterfat, or to manage a flock of 750 to 1,000 breeding 
ewes in intensive fat-lamb farming.* The highest class farming 
lands carry 1 milking cow or 6 to 9 breeding ewes to the acre. In 
addition, cattle to control pasture growth and pigs to utilise 
skim milk are by-products of sheep and dairy farming respec- 














1Colin CLARK: Conditions of Economic Progress (London, Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1940), pp. 244-246. 

2? R. N. Drxey: “ A Note on International Comparisons of Agricultural 
Efficiency ”, in Farm Economist (Oxford), July-December 1944 ; and Laurence 
F. EASTERBROOK: British Agriculture (London, British Council, British 
Life and Thought Series, No. 16, 1943), p. 31. 

3 P. W. SMALLFIELD : “Livestock”, in Farming in New Zealand (Wel- 
lington, Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 252, 1946), pp. 72 and 77. 
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tively. The figures for dairying compare, for example, with 
the equivalent of 10 to 15 cows for the one-man unit in Wis- 
consin.! 

In the review of New Zealand farm productivity and 
employment which follows, the periods before and after 1900 
are examined separately in respect of economic development, 
productivity and living standards. The nineteenth century 
was the era of extensive farming, while the twentieth has seen 
the growth of more capital-intensive farming, using much 
power and equipment. 


LAND SETTLEMENT AND EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
UP TO 1900 


From the earliest days of settled government in New 
Zealand, tenures and prices of virgin lands were determined * 
with the object of extending the area of settlement and creating 
holdings of a size sufficient to return a reasonable standard of 
living, a standard that was related to customary standards in 
other new countries, such as Canada and Australia, and to 
alternative employment within New Zealand as the economy 
developed. As the most distant and most recently settled 
country in terms of western civilisation, New Zealand had to 
offer a standard of living which compared favourably with 
that offered by the other newly settled countries. The sensiti- 
vity of population movements to the changing patterns of 
prosperity and depression is one sign of the working of this 
factor. In periods of depression, such as the decade 1881 to 
1891 (and the years between 1931 and 1935), the number of 
emigrants exceeded the number of new arrivals. 

Early farming was pastoral and based on the “ extensive ” 
use of land. The settlers avoided those areas which required 





1Cf. Walter W. Wiitcox: “ Small Farms in Wisconsin ”, in Journal of 
Farm Economics, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, May 1946. In this important dairying 
State a sample of small farms (20-59 acres) showed that, with a labour force 
of 1 man-equivalent, 9 cows were run, and dairy products, cattle, calves 
and hogs accounted for 79 per cent. of total income ; a labour force of 1.21 
men-equivalents ran 12 cows, and dairy products, cattle, calves and hogs 
accounted for 78 per cent. of total income. For the United States, produc- 
tion of butterfat per milking cow in 1946 amounted to 194.5 Ib. 


*In 1840 the State assumed rights of pre-emption (from the Maoris) 
of the wild lands of New Zealand. 
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capital development and showed a preference for open country 
of tussock grass or other native grasses, upon which stock 
were turned to graze. Holdings of 20,000 to 50,000 acres for 
the grazing of sheep and cattle were not uncommon. Years 
passed before these holdings were fenced, making it easier for 
shepherds to round up stock. 

The attraction of pastoral farming in the state of land and 
population development then prevailing was its combination 
of an independent way of life with the prospect of excellent 
though variable returns to the pastoralist. It created a 
demand also for a form of migrant labour, known locally as 
“ swaggers ”, who provided the seasonal manpower needed 
for shearing, harvesting and farm maintenance. For rebels 
against the restraints of conventional society the life was 
ideal. Both the type and the life have found expression in 
story and verse. 

Many of the holdings had few direct contacts with the 
outside world. Cook and bakehouse provided bread, meat 
was slaughtered on the holding and general provisions were 
obtained only at infrequent intervals. The work for the 
employees was hard, and the areas they had to tend were 
so large that isolated shepherds’ huts had to be provided on 
the property. The typical holding was run on a grand scale 
and prices, management and labour problems were often the 
main preoccupation of the pastoralist. Leisure and planning, 
and contact with broad horizons, were therefore not excluded. 
The life was sufficiently attractive to draw men of ambition 
and attainments, disposed towards a somewhat hard and 
puritanical life, from other countries and occupations. 

In view of the returns that might be expected, this power 
of attraction is not surprising. It is recorded that the cost 
of buying the goodwill of a leasehold “run ” ranged between 
£100 and £150 per 1,000 acres and that in a few years a holding 
worked in person could be expected to return an income of 
£2,000 for an initial investment of £6,000.2 These figures 
refer to the years around 1860. 





1Cf. John A. LEE: Shining with the Shiner (Hamilton, Bonds Printing 
Company, 1946). 


2G. T. Attey and D. O. W. Hari: The Farmer in New Zealand (Wel- 
lington, Department of Internal Affairs, Centennial Series, 1941), p. 60. 
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The discovery of gold in the ’sixties brought a great 
influx of population to the goldfields. The effect on farming 
was to raise the profit rate for cereals; meat was already 
in oversupply. The increased rate of capital imports, and 
especially the growth of transport facilities, which gold 
mining encouraged, further assisted the production of cereals 
in the southern provinces of Canterbury and Otago. Farmers 
and speculators eagerly sought land, and the increased demand 
for labour was reflected in higher agricultural wages. Wages 
which had been £60 a year with keep in the ‘sixties reached 
a level of £100 a year with keep in the ’seventies. 

When the first alluvial gold rushes began to wane, em- 
ployment and immigration were kept at a high level by a 
programme of oversea borrowing and public works. Roads, 
railways, bridges, building and land development were pushed 
ahead. Assisted immigration added to the total population. 
However, with the fall in farm prices, especially of the all- 
important wool, which marked the years following the collapse 
of the expanded public works programme after 1878, unem- 
ployment became apparent, just as it had done in the very 
first years of colonisation, when, however, it had been due to 
confusion over land titles and to lack of capital, of transport 
facilities and of farming skills. 

Under the prevailing system of farming and the aggre- 
gation of land into large holdings, there was little hope of 
absorbing all the unemployed on the land. The large holdings 
had taken up the profitable farming areas, and in the absence 
of expansion in industries processing farm products for export, 
the development of industry depended either on the develop- 
ment of the home market or on the replacement of imports 
by home-manufactured goods. There was indeed some move- 
ment in the latter direction, notably in the fields of textiles 
and wearing apparel, but it was not sufficient to avert fairly 
widespread unemployment and distress. Conditions of work 
approaching those of sweated labour became apparent at 
this time. 

From 1882 to 1886 refrigeration encouraged a temporarily 
increased rate of labour intake in the transport and construc- 
tion industries, meat freezing works, engineering trades, 
foundries and collieries. Continued depression and the hind- 
rances to further land settlement, however, slowed this develop- 
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ment in the next eight or nine years. In this period the major 
shift in non-farm employment was towards the milling of 
native flax (phormium tenax) and gold prospecting. That, in 
effect, meant a shift from local construction and capital 
development, in the form of public works, towards the export 
industries, a typical reaction in a dependent economy en- 
countering balance-of-payment difficulties. 

After 1895 the employment situation on the land began 
to change rapidly, however. Debts incurred by the pastoralists 
in the earlier rush to purchase land in competition with 
speculators and arable farmers, rabbits, the deterioration of 
pasture due to excessive burning of tussock (undertaken to 
provide a more palatable young growth for stock), and the rise 
in agricultural wages which recommenced in 1884 and con- 
tinued uninterrupted until the depressions of the 1920’s and 
1930’s, all combined to weaken the economic position of the 
pastoralists in the years that followed. With the recovery of 
prices, there was every incentive for the indebted landholder 
—or where foreclosure had occurred, the mortgagee—to dispose 
of his property. The movement towards land sales and sub- 
divisions of property was accelerated by a programme of 
compulsory Government repurchase of the large estates. 

But improving prices alone might not have dispelled un- 
employment and turned an excess of emigration into net 
immigration once more. It was above all the technical revolu- 
tion in transport and the commercial success of refrigeration, 
pioneered by one of the most successful of the large land estate 
companies, which helped to increase employment opportun- 
ities. Successful export of frozen meat was followed by similar 
success in the field of dairy produce. Dairying and fat-stock 
raising for export replaced the older, extensive farming system 
of the large pastoralist by a system of farming which, in 
important areas, necessitated the building up of soil fertility, 
and which resulted in a 100 per cent. increase in the number 
of farms in the twenty years preceding 1914. Such develop- 
ments made possible the extension of settlement into areas 
requiring considerable capital development and encouraged 
more intensive farming of areas already settled. 

While the early systems of farming, based on extensive 
holdings, were economical in the use of labour, between 1885 
and 1895 little progress appears to have occurred in regard 
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to the efficiency of labour utilisation, and the proportion of 
rural to urban population remained almost stationary. The 
farmers taking up new holdings in these years were faced with 
very arduous conditions. And such conditions were not, of 
course, confined to the working farmers. Their wives and 
children were involved. 

Initial clearing and grassing of the land might take five 
to ten years, with the remains of stumps and logs still to be 
disposed of. Hard work and heavy expenditure were required 
during this period. Clearing, fencing and farm buildings 
might cost £3 to £5 per acre. Little return could be expected 
in the first years of development and many farmers relied 
in such conditions on railway construction work to fill the gap. 
The drudgery and the hard work continued as the farm came 
into production. Wives and young children shared in the 
work of milking. Milking sheds were at first primitive, 
draughty structures open to the weather. The life of the 
children in these circumstances was arduous. Obliged to 
work early and late and perhaps to travel long distances to 
school, their life rivalled in lack of freedom and opportunity 
for individual development the life of their industrial counter- 
parts in the older and more highly industrialised countries. 
However, the environment was more healthy. There was 
sunshine and fresh air and more or less adequate clothing 
and food. In addition to the difficulties confronting the settler 
in land development, some holdings, especially on the poorer 
land, were—having regard to price trends in relation to indi- 
visible ! or overhead costs—too small to return a “ reasonable ” 
livelihood. The work of breaking in the densely timbered 
land of the North Island for dairying and mixed farming 
constituted the hardest of the battles that farmers had to face. 


EMPLOYMENT AND GROSS PRODUCTIVITY AFTER 1900 


After 1900 labour efficiency, which had been adversely 
affected by the economic conditions of the late nineteenth 
century, began to resume a steady upward advance. 





1A mower has to be purchased in entirety even though there will not 
be sufficient work to keep it continuously occupied. The alternative is to 
hire its services as needed, but this is often difficult or impracticable. Fencing 
and land development raise similar problems on a larger scale. 
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There is evidence in the growth of imports, the houses 
that date from that period, the urban population growth and 
the rising land values that standards of living were once again 
improving. Advances to settlers at low rates of interest, 
better transport facilities, rising prices and technological 
advance contributed to the improvement. The distribution 
of population prior to 1916, shown in table I, reflects the 
movement. Increasing productivity in primary and secondary 
industries set free a growing proportion of the population to 
satisfy the demands for the services rendered by tertiary 
industry, comprising the professions, the public service, com- 
merce, transport, finance, hotels, restaurants, education, 
entertainment and personal services. 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1901-1916 














Group 1901 1906 | 1911 | 1916 
7 
Primary industry ... 35.16 | 33.18 | 31.96 | 31.90 
Secondary industry. . 27.45 | 27.71 26.54 23.95 
Tertiary industry ... 37.39 | 39.11 41.50 | 44.15 





Source: DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL Service, National Employment 
Service: Monthly Review of Employment. 


The more adequate information available makes it possible 
to investigate trends in farm output since 1901 more precisely. 
For this purpose, and in order also to investigate living stan- 
dards as affected by these trends, an index has been calculated 
to show the growth in gross farm productivity per worker. 
But before describing the method of constructing the index, 
it may be noted that each method of construction of such 
indices may have advantages and disadvantages of its own. 
For example, the value of farm production deflated by a 
general price index will give an index that shows an increase 
in farm production in the event of increased output in other 
industries causing a fall in the general price index in 
relation to the farm prices index. Such an index can reflect 
trends in real farm incomes and, therefore, the trend in the 
number of farm workers to whom farming could provide 





1See table II below. 
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employment at any given level of real income per person. 
However, it might show changes in production even though 
technology, effort and “ physical ” volume of farm production 
were at a standstill. 

A better approach to a farm volume of production index 
would be either (a) the total value of production deflated by 
an appropriately weighted price index of all the farm products 
included in the total, or (b) a physical total weighted by appro- 
priate prices, the series being taken in either case over a number 
of years to eliminate seasonal variations. These indices would 
normally give somewhat different results from that developed 
in the following pages, which is based on a relation between 
livestock units and labour force. For example, if in the base 
period sheep farming was a relatively profitable industry in 
terms of labour units, a trend to meat and wool production 
would tend to inflate index (b). Material for calculating 
either of these indices is not available before the year 
1928-29. 

The productivity index presented in table II below is 
obtained by dividing farm production figures in terms of 
livestock units by the number of persons employed in farm- 
ing, and relating the results to the year 1901 as base. 

The use of livestock numbers, weighted as described 
below, a8 a measure of output has some justification if long- 
term equilibrium in the different branches of farming is 
assumed. In other words, it has to be assumed that if 
livestock unit returns deviate greatly from the ratios used here 
as weights for computing farm output, a change in farm pro- 
duction would tend to restore their normal relationship to one 
another (restricting output in the unfavoured branch and 
inducing expansion in the favoured branch). 

The following are the weights used for calculating output: 
1 head of cattle has been treated as statistically equivalent 
to 5 sheep; 1 breeding ewe has been treated as statistically 
equivalent to 3.5 head of dry sheep (wethers, etc.), and 1 dairy 
cow as equivalent to 10 head of dry cattle (steers). Arable 
farming, including fruit farming and seed production, which 
at present represents 10 to 12 per cent. of total farm pro- 
duction, did not expand in line with livestock prior to 1911, 
and an adjustment has been made for this in the output 
index. 
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The livestock equivalents are estimates (giving almost 
exactly the same weight to dairy and pastoral farming as 
estimates of Colin Clark), based on the labour demands made 
by the various livestock units and allowing for the greater 
use of unpaid family labour in dairying. However, the units 
are not identical over the period. The output of butterfat 
per dairy cow has increased substantially. In sheep farming, 
too, the weight of fleece and meat production per unit of 
stock has increased. Meat output per unit of breeding stock 
has expanded, especially as a result of the breeding of dual- 
purpose sheep and reduced lambing mortality, for the goal 
is a high quality rather than heavy weight in carcase. The 
pre-war gain in butterfat production per cow was at the rate 
of 1 per cent. per annum until the war interfered with man- 
power supply, with the fertiliser ration and with the supply 
of rubber and petrol, fencing materials and other farm require- 
ments.* In sheep farming a similar improvement is discernible. 
To allow for this trend, an adjustment has been made to the 
uncorrected figures for volume of production as represented 
by gross livestock numbers. 

Differing rates of technical advance in farming also con- 
stituted a problem. Owing to the possibility of unequal 
advance in dairying and sheep farming, the relative labour 
requirements per livestock unit may have changed during the 
period covered by the index, so that the index series would 
vary according to the period chosen as base years for the 
calculation of the weights. The weighting actually adopted 
relates to present labour requirements, and the index is thus 
in fact a backward-looking one. As it happens, the technical 
advance in the matter of labour saving is likely to have been 
greater in dairying than in sheep farming. Therefore, the 
weighting adopted is more likely to understate than overstate 
the growth in the volume of production, because dairying has 
expanded more than sheep farming over the period as a whole. 
However, owing to such factors as the decline in the propor- 





1 On this basis returns from dairying were recently for a considerable 
period substantially lower than on a sheep farm employing a similar labour 
eon even allowing for the fact that the sheep farm requires a greater capital 
outlay. 

2 Cf. P. W. SMALLFIELD, loc. cit., p. 71. 
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tion of women employed in farming ', it can reasonably be 
concluded that the weighting is sufficiently appropriate, and 
that in fact any difference in rates of technical advance has 
not been great enough to distort the labour productivity index 
markedly. 

Strictly, the improvement of quality for carcases and of 
livestock products generally, as a result of more adequate 
supervision and hygiene, is a factor of which account should 
also be taken, but it is impossible to isolate it. 

The figures so obtained of total farm production in terms 
of livestock units are shown in the first column of table II. 
The second column shows the number of persons employed 
in primary production ; and the index of the growth in gross 
productivity per person employed calculated from these two 
sets of figures appears in the third column. 


TABLE Il. INDEX OF GROSS PRODUCTIVITY PER WORKER 
IN NEW ZEALAND AGRICULTURE, 1901-1945 





| | ] 

——_ production in! Number of persons | Productivity index | 

Year terms of dry-sheep | employed in agricul- | to nearest 5-point | 
units ture interval (1901=—100) 





i ,000’ s | 

1901 89 100 
1906 97 105 
1911 | 110 115 
1916 117 120 
1921 138 133 125 
1926 | 169 | 137 150 
19302 216 | 151 175 
1936 243 | 163 180 
140 225 

130 245 

i 


1945 259 





1941 | 256 
| 





Source: Official statistics of the Census anp Statistics DEPARTMENT, except that 
the farm employment figures for the years 1926-1945 are taken from NATIONAL EMPLOY- 
MENT Service: Half-Yearly Survey of Employment, January 1950, pp. 8-11: “ Farm 
Labour in New Zealand ”. Employment figures prior to 1926 must be taken with reserve. 


1 No census was taken in 1931. 


Allowing for internal consumption, the volume of pro- 
duction index corresponds generally to the rate of growth in 
the total volume of farm exports over the last twenty years, 





1The number of women employed declined substantially from about 
30,000 in 1915. British evidence suggests that the ratio of efficiency as 
between men and women in some tasks associated with dairying varies 
between 90 and 100 per cent. Cf. J. H. Smita : Work Capacity of Women in 
Agriculture (Aberystwyth, University College of Wales, Department of 
Agricultural Economics). 
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and also to the growth in “real ” exports, that is, the value 
of exports corrected by price changes, in the preceding years. 
It shows a smaller rate of increase than the index of the 
volume of farm production compiled by the Census and 
Statistics Department, commencing with the season 1928-29, 
according to which there was a 30 per cent. increase from 
1928-1933 to 1941-1946; but the difference may be due to 
the prices chosen as weights, a post-depression shift to meat 
and wool, and seasonal factors in production. 

The column showing numbers employed reflects the expan- 
sion of farming up to 1920, the increasing mechanisation since 
then, the backing up of labour on farms during the depres- 
sion and the full effect of mechanisation since. The era of 
continually expanding employment opportunities directly on 
the land is finished. It may be added that the number of 
females employed declined from approximately 30,000 in 1915 
to 18,800 by 1930 and to just over 11,500 by 1947. This is 
associated with the increased mechanisation of dairy farming 
in particular.! 

The table shows that farm productivity per worker in 
New Zealand has doubled in the last thirty years, and that 
the increase has been fairly steady, though the first years of the 
war show a spectacular rise, with the sudden drawing off of one 
fifth of the labour force. There was some decline in dairy 
farming and in gross output during the war, but it was not 
particularly marked. Farmers worked extremely hard, and 
so did the district primary production councils in organising 
materials and labour. At harvesting time the armed services 
provided vital labour requirements. 

With demobilisation, the return of personnel to the farms 
and the increase in supply of materials could not immediately 
affect stocking and production programmes, and if the figures 
were calculated to 1948, they would show an apparent decline 
in labour efficiency. But by 1949 it is probable that labour 
productivity had regained the 1940 level and was on the way 
to reaching that attained in 1945. 





1Cf. CENSUS AND STATISTICS DEPARTMENT: Statistical ~~ on the 
ea 


Agricultural and Pastoral Production of the Dominion of New land for 
the Season 1946-1947 (Wellington, Government Printer, 1948), p. 69. 
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Factors Contributing to Increased Gross Productivity 


In the period up to 1911 improvements in transport, in 
techniques of pasture establishment, such as the use of 
“ inferior ” grasses in bush-burnt hill country, and in livestock 
care were important developments. During this period settle- 
ment of virgin land continued and was reflected in increased 
unimproved land values, which rose rapidly from £72 million 
to £130 million from 1902 to 1911. Over the same period, the 
official valuation of improvements rose from £35 million to 
£55 million. 

The rapid increase in productivity after 1920 may be 
ascribed to intensified topdressing and improved drainage, 
water supply, irrigation and farm shelter ; to the supplementa- 
tion of animal power by tractors and the increasing use of 
electric motors ; and to the extended use of portable electric 
fences, milking plants, trucks, railroads and motor cars. 
During this period pasture management reached a high degree 
of skill and, because of its importance in New Zealand farming, 
requires some description. 


Improvements in Pasture Management. 


Though supplementary green or root crops are important, 
the New Zealand livestock farmer endeavours to rely on grass 
as much as possible, since permanent pasture is the cheapest 
food for stock in relation to nutritional value under New 
Zealand conditions. Such an aim entails the building up 
and maintenance of fertility by topdressing with fertilisers, 
farm manure and lime, supplemented by periodic harrowing, 
and the adaptation of grass species to local conditions, though 
the “ best ” pastures are based on rye grass and white clover. 
Paspalum is added in the warmer northern districts. 

As approximately three quarters of the annual grass 
growth is made during six months of the year’, the problem 
is to conserve as much as possible of the excess over current 
requirements for the periods of slow or negligible growth. 
Surplus growth in spring is cut for hay or silage, preferably 





1Cf. M. M. Cooper: “Grass and the Dairy Herd”, in Agriculture 
(London, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries), August 1947, p. 194. 
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at the leafy stage just before the seed heads appear’, when 
the grass is highest in nutritional value. This grass is then 
fed out when the stock is in heavy production and especially 
during a dry summer spell. Later in the season, before grass 
growth ends, some fields may be shut up and saved for use 
in late winter. Autumn topdressing is used to stimulate 
desired out-of-season growth. In winter, when growth is 
at a minimum, cows on dairy farms supplying butter and 
cheese factories are dry. 

In the most efficient use of pasture, rotational grazing 
and small fields are highly important. By this means the 
utilisation of available grass is more complete. Tramping 
and dunging of the pasture are reduced. Dry stock, both 
in sheep and dairy farming, are used to clean up pastures 
after grazing by cows in milk and other breeding stock, to 
control pastures during periods of rank growth and, on the 
poorer country, to keep in check infestation of pasture by 
scrub and second growth of native forest. 

As an illustration of the great care taken it can be recorded 
that on the most efficient sheep units the choice of grazing 
for ewes depends on the prospective date of lambing and on 
the number of lambs born per ewe, in order that the milk supply 
of the mother will be just sufficient for the requirements of 
the lamb or lambs, and in order to have lambs maturing 
together in suitably sized drafts. 


Capital Improvements. 


The increasing importance of capital improvements in- 
volved in the change in farm techniques described above is 
reflected in the trend of Government valuations of land and 
in the increase in farm machinery and use of power on farms. 

From 1911 to 1926 unimproved values in the countryside 
rose from £130 million to £231 million; and the value of 
improvements rose from £55 million to £115 million, that is 
to say, proportionally more rapidly than the unimproved 
values, though the absolute increase was smaller. However, 





1 Topping, a practice designed to prevent flowering and seed setting, is 
increasing in popularity on this account. The density and white clover 
content of the pasture is also assisted by early cutting. Cf. S. H. Saxsy : 
“ Pasture Management ”, in Farming in New Zealand, op. cit., p. 62. 
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from 1926 to 1944 unimproved values fell to £162 million, 
while the value of capital improvements rose to £173 million. 
Thus, in the earlier years, as margins of settlement were 
extended, unimproved values grew quickly and dominated 
the increase in capital values of land, representing an unearned 
capital gain to the occupier. At the same time, rent of land and 
the capital value of land were in fact a declining percentage of 
the national income and wealth. Later, the value of improve- 
ments grew more quickly than the value of the land itself. 
Imputed land rents continued to decline as a proportion of 
the national income, and even more as a proportion of the 
national product, though rents per acre continued to increase. 

The following table illustrates the growth in capital 
equipment on farms. 


TABLE Ill. GROWTH IN EQUIPMENT ON FARMS, 1920-1947 





Shien Agricultural | Electric Milking 


tractors motors machines 





1920 324 456 8,806 
1925 1,025 | 3,451 15,561 
1930 3,891 16,456 20,415 
1935 5,349 | 31,631 25,630 
1940 11,278 56,511 29, 564 
1947 21,156 











82,721 32,596 





Sources: Monthly Review of Employment, January 1947; and Slalistical Report on 
Agricultural and Pastoral Production ... 1946-1947, op. cit., p. 16. 


The arrest in the rate of growth of mechanisation during 
the depression was accompanied by an actual decline in the 
quantity of fertilisers used for topdressing, from 525,905 tons 
in 1929-30 to 359,812 tons in 1931-32.4 This is reflected 
in the index of output per person employed. Recovery to a 
total of 698,657 tons of fertilisers used for pasture topdressing 
took place in 1940-41. Subsequently, the war interfered 
with topdressing programmes, but it appeared likely that, 
taking phosphates alone, the 750,000 tons available for the 
1947-48 season would be insufficient to meet the demand. 
This quantity, however, permitted a raising of the fertiliser 
ration for resown or new pastures to 3 cwt. per acre in the 





1P. W. SMALLFIELD : “ Soil Management ”, in Farming in New Zealand, 
op. cit., p. 30. 
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North Island and 2 cwt. per acre in the South.' The present 
target is 1,000,000 tons annually of phosphates and a similar 
quantity of lime. 

Because of the increased efficiency of tractors and tractor 
implements and as a result of shortages of manpower, tractors 
—particularly the more highly powered—have increasingly 
displaced horses and manpower. For example, from 1946 
to 1948 the number of agricultural tractors increased from 
18,940 to 23,423, and their horsepower from 398,953 to 
512,547. However, there are as many horses on farms today 
(206,575 in 1947) as there were in 1891.? 

Similarly, the use of electric motors and milking and 
shearing machines, rotary hoes, cream separators and har- 
vesting equipment continued to expand rapidly during the 
war. By 1948, the total number of electric motors was 88,282, 
and in early 1949, 92.5 per cent. of the total number of cows 
in milk were to be found on holdings employing milking 
machines. A similar increase in mechanisation was achieved 
in arable farming, and by 1947-48, 86 per cent. of the wheat 
area and 84 per cent. of the total yield was header-harvested. 

The following table summarises the rate of increase in 
mechanisation since 1930: 

Percentage 


increase 
1930-1947 


Electric motors 402.7 
Internal combustion engines. . .... 20.6 
Agricultural tractors 

Milking machines 

Shearing machines. ......... 97.0 
Area topdressed 


EFFECTS OF INCREASED FARM PRODUCTIVITY ON THE 
REAL INCOME OF THE FARM LABOUR FORCE 


It has been seen above that the increase in farm output 
has been associated with increases both in land values 





1 Cf. announcement by Mr. E. CULLEN, when Minister of Agriculture, in 
New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, July 1947, p. 3. 

® Statistical Report on Agricultural and Pastoral Production . . . 1946- 
1947, op. cit., and the same report for 1947-1948 (Wellington, 1949), pp. 8 
and 63. The highest number of horses recorded was 404,284, in 1911. 

® Statistical Report on Agricultural and Pastoral Production . . . 1947- 
1948, op. cit., p. 69. 
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(improved and unimproved) and in the use of farm equipment 
and requisites. Capital charges attributable to land and capital 
invested in the enterprise have tended to increase, and it is 
therefore necessary to deduct such charges, before the trend 
in net labour productivity can be assessed, and to allow 
for price changes before variations in the real incomes of the 
farm labour force can be estimated. The movement of long- 
term capital charges in agriculture may be assumed to be 
reflected in that of long-term mortgage debt on country lands, 
the growth of which since 1901 was as follows ' : 


Year £ million Year £ million 


1901... 1926... 120 
1906... 1931 . . . 133 
| 1936. . . 135 
BORG... » 1941... 125 
BUMS « « « 1944... 115 


The figures show a somewhat greater rate of growth than 
the increase in total farm output since 1901 as shown in the 
first column of table II. However, interest rates were some 
50 per cent. higher at the end of the nineteenth century than 
the present rate of 4 to 4% per cent.” It is noteworthy, in 


addition, that since 1920 mortgage debt has increased very 
little in comparison with the gain in farm output. 

No direct information is available on real input of working 
capital, but it is unlikely that working capital requirements 
have increased faster than output.* Indeed, in view of improve- 
ments in farm management techniques, in the effectiveness 
and supply of materials and equipment used on farms, and of 
the substitution of tractors for horsepower, the volume of 
working capital used may not have increased as fast as farm 
output. 

Thus, assuming that long-term mortgage debt gives an 
indication of fixed capital charges and that working capital 





1Cf. Census AND StaTIsTICS DEPARTMENT: New Zealand Official Year 
Book, 1940, > 755, and Pocket Compendium of New Zealand Statistics (Wel- 
lington, E. V. Paul, Government Printer, 1946), p. 168. 

2 New Zealand Official Year Book, 1919, p. 505. 

* Cf. A. G. Roppa: “ Imports”, in Farming in New Zealand, Second 
Series (Wellington, Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 279, 1947), 
pp. 49-56. Power and machinery running costs in dairying, and lime and 
fertiliser application, would be exceptions. However, even in 1900 topdress- 
ing with phosphatic fertilisers was becoming a “ recognised practice ”. 
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requirements have increased no faster than output, it may be 
said that capital charges have not increased faster than farm 
production. If so, it is only necessary to see what happened 
to farm output and the prices that farmers received for that 
output, in relation to the prices they paid for their farm and 
living requirements, in order to assess what happened to real 
farm incomes. 

As a result of the many governmental investigations into 
farm incomes and outgoings, made in connection with a system 
of guaranteed prices, the gross and net farm incomes for a 
typical “average efficient ” enterprise are readily available 
in respect of the last decade.1 For preceding years earnings 
can be assessed by using available farm prices indices and the 
farm labour productivity index developed here. If farm labour 
produced less, income per person was less, and if farm prices 
were lower, farm income was lower on that account too; but 
if retail prices were also lower, that income would buy more. 
Calculations taking these factors into account were made. 
It is not possible within the space of this article to reproduce 
them here, but in broad terms it was found that real labour 
income to the farmer and his assistant increased some two and 
a half times since the first world war, which is more than the 
increase in labour productivity, and some two and a half to 
three times since 1900. 

However, in view of the fact that real wage rates for 
agricultural workers have risen perhaps 50 per cent. since 
1914 as compared with the increase of 250 per cent. in real 
farm labour incomes in general, it would appear that the 
greater part of the gain in living standards since the 1914 war 
has been reaped by farm operators. 





1A detailed description of the methods adopted in the initial investiga- 
tions in respect of dairy farms will be found in New Zealand Official Year 
Book, 1938, pp. 429-448. 


2 The improvement in the position of the farm labour force is exclusive 
of improvements in the quality and range of commodities and services 
available to rural workers and of the capital gains in respect of farm values 
and better farm equipment, homes and amenities. 


’ From indices published in various publications of the Census and 
Statistics Department, the trend in real wage rates for farm workers since 
1914 would appear to have moved approximately as follows : 


1914—1,000 1930—1,150 
1921— 800 1936—1,200 
1926— 900 1947—1,450 











a a ae ee ae 
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In general, the conclusion may be drawn that changes in 
technique and output have not increased capital charges to 
such an extent that the working farmer has derived little or 
no benefit from improvements in productivity. Impressions 
to the contrary are probably drawn from the increase in pro- 
ductivity achieved during depression periods by longer hours 
of work and the use of more unpaid family labour in an 
endeavour to resist falling living standards. In fact, varia- 
tions in land values have played a notable part in determining 
the patterns, intensity and efficiency of land use—as instanced 
by the rise of unimproved values as the potentialities of the 
dairy industry came to be realised in the period from 1895 
to 1911. 

In the previous paragraphs an attempt has been made to 
arrive at an estimate of trends in real farm incomes by allow- 
ing for land and fixed capital charges on the basis of growth in 
mortgage debt. If, in order to assess net labour productivity, 
the total Government-assessed value of land and capital 
improvements is substituted, the trend is even greater, since 
these land and capital values have increased only three times 
since 1900, whereas mortgage debt increased about fivefold. 
On this basis it should be safe to assume a threefold increase 
in net labour productivity in place of the somewhat less than 
threefold increase in real net farm incomes. 

But while the long-term trend in real farm income and net 
productivity has continued upward, short-term variations in 
farm prices and costs arising primarily from fluctuations in 
world prices for farm products has in some years meant a 
marked deterioration in real incomes of farm operators and 
farm workers. Table IV, showing the movement in gross 
farming income, export prices, farm expenditure and retail 
prices, brings out the degree of this instability. 

The large decrease in farm prices from 1929 to 1932, 
combined with an inflated capital structure and high rates 
of interest, resulted in a pressure on farm returns which 
temporarily wiped out most of the progress in living standards 
made after 1901, and in fact reduced a large part of the 
farming community to insolvency. This instability in farm 
incomes, resulting from cyclical variations and associated 
land booms, has been a continuous threat to those employed 
in agriculture and to the economy as a whole. It has pro- 
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TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING THE MOVEMENT 
OF GROSS FARMING INCOME, EXPORT PRICES AND THE INTERNAL 
PRICE-LEVEL, 1928-1946 


Base: 1938-39=100 





Export prices, Internal price-level 





Produc- 
tion year 


Gross farming 
income 


astoral and 

airy produce 

(year ending 
June) 


Farm expendi- 
ture index 
(average of two 
calendar years) 





Retail price 
index, all groups 

(four quarters 

ending May) 





1928-29 93 130 110 105 
1929-30 82 108 110 104 
1930-31 62 80 105 98 
1931-32 56 71 90 91 
1932-33 55 64 80 84 
1933-34 70 83 80 83 
1934-35 67 79 80 85 
1935-36 91 80 88 
1936-37 104 107 90 93 
1937-38 106 100 98 
1938-39 100 100 100 
1939-40 113 105 
1940-41 116 105 109 
1941-42 120 110 113 
1942-43 123 115 
1943-44 128 115 
1944-45 142 139 s 
1945-46 139 * 145 ° 























Source : New Zealand Official Year Book, 1946, p. 270 


1 Not strictly comparable ; obtained by linking movement in wartime price index to 
December 1942, on 1938-39 base. * Not available. * Provisional. 


moted the idea of an insulated economy and the encourage- 
ment of secondary industries at the expense of agricultural 
development. 

In point of fact, general agricultural price movements 
are not a very effective means of adjusting agricultural pro- 
duction to demand, as is evident from the considerable 
increase in agricultural production at a time when industrial 


employment and production were tending to fall.' The 
volume of secondary industries production declined one sixth 
between 1928-29 and 1932-33, a figure that may be compared 
with the 20 per cent. increase in the Census and Statistics 
Department’s annual volume of farm production index.’ 
Farmers during the depression made great efforts to expand 
output in an attempt to maintain living standards and meet 





1Cf. New Zealand Official Year Book, 1946, p. 361. 
2 Ibid., p. 730. 
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fixed charges, and did so at the expense of further capital 
investment, farm maintenance and family leisure. As a 
result of capital disinvestment and the increase in the labour 
force, the gross labour productivity index hardly moved 
upward from 1930 to 1936. Later the war and post-war 
boom brought a vast unsatisfied demand for farm products, 
together with deficiencies in the supply of labour, fertiliser, 
rubber, steel and mechanical products. After the war advan- 
tageous price-cost ratios provided the opportunity to improve 
living standards, enjoy more leisure and pay off debt. It is 
therefore little wonder that the spectacular increase in 
farm production realised in the decade 1921 to 1930 or from 
1926 to 1936 was not maintained after 1936. 


FARM LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY AND RURAL EMPLOYMENT 


The Labour Force 


The increase in labour productivity and the displacement 
of farm labour by mechanical power have tended to reduce 


employment on farms. As already noted, the proportion of 
the total population living in rural areas has decreased and 
that in urban areas increased. This urban drift has been 
accentuated by— 


(1) specialisation and division of labour: the shifting of 
activities catering for consumer demand, such as baking, 
butchering, buttermaking, etc., off the farm ; 


(2) rising living standards, inducing an increased demand 
for manufactured goods and tertiary services relatively to 
the demand for products of the primary industries ; 

(3) improving transport, economising time and creating 
wider markets for more refined farm products handled in 
bulk ; 

(4) decreasing relative importance of land and public 
works development in rural areas; a marked decline in the 
proportion of rural population occurred after 1900, by which 
time nearly all readily accessible farming land had been taken 


up. 
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Itis sometimes feared that a smaller farm population might 
involve a loss of social and economic amenities for country 
people and congestion in urban areas. 

Whether the quality of rural life has suffered from this 
urbanisation depends on what happens to total rural income 
and expenditure and where new urban areas develop. Schools, 
social centres, shops, good roads and communications, theatres 
or cinemas, water supply, electrification, recreation facilities 
and social activity are not developed in an overworked 
peasant community producing and consuming at a low level. 
A high productivity per unit of land is not a guarantee of 
high living standards and good amenities. 

The relatively low New Zealand density of 0.30 persons 
engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits per 100 acres 
occupied does not necessarily mean a less active social life 
in comparison with more densely settled countries or in com- 
parison with urban residents, for the difficulties are purely 
those of distance and can be largely overcome by good roads 
and regular daily train or bus travel or by automobile trans- 
port. In New Zealand country districts, the car or farm truck, 
the rural bus, service car, rail-car or train are therefore highly 
important. The sight of crowded vehicles on road or rail, 
and of the streets of country towns packed with parked cars, 
is a familiar one on the popular weekly shopping day or on 
sporting occasions. 

In fact, the density of settlement and standard of living 
is sufficiently high in dairy, arable, horticultural or fat-lamb 
farming to provide easy access to township facilities. Visits 
to towns having at least several shops, a cinema, church, 
hotel, school and post office are within the reach of any farm 
in such farming districts by less than an hour’s travel one way 
with modern means of transport. Visits to these towns can 
be made by any farmer at least once a week without upsetting 
the routine of the farm or his having to stop overnight. 
Smaller settlements for day-to-day purchases, postal commu- 
nication and primary schooling exist in addition. 

The same degree of accessibility to town facilities is not 
available in pastoral farming districts, where the average 
size of holdings usually exceeds 1,000 acres, and where wool 
or store stock are the main products, though some lambs may 
also be fattened. 
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There is, therefore, a critical density of settlement, related 
to the speed, expense and wear and tear involved in travel, 
below which it is difficult to enable necessary and regular 
week-to-week social, personal and economic contacts with the 
outside world. Where this critical density is not attained, 
as in pastoral areas, farm returns tend, however, to be suf- 
ficient to permit regular annual holidays for members of the 
family, attendance at race meetings and pastoral shows, 
education at boarding schools for the children and perhaps 
periodic oversea trips, in addition to much home entertain- 
ment of visitors. Absentee ownership, however, often tends to 
develop. 

Where pasture deterioration has taken place in hill country 
areas, achievement of such standards is generally becoming, 
or has become, impossible. In the high and hill country of 
both islands in New Zealand there is a marked decline in 
population and farm production. Holdings in such districts 
provide store and breeding stock for farmers in the more 
fertile areas. These high country farms also produce the only 
fine wool raised in New Zealand. 

If the abandonment of these areas affects markedly the 
production and profitability of farming on the plains, there 
is plainly a case for subsidisation, in view of the world shortage 
of livestock products. In the absence of measures of special 
assistance, relative price increases for store and breeding stock, 
as the supply falls, would tend to restore an economic equili- 
brium at a somewhat lower level of production. 

It would be difficult to substantiate the contention often 
heard that in New Zealand the decline in farm labour supply 
has created a unique shortage’ of manpower in agriculture. 
While there are local labour shortages and while shortage 
of manpower and materials has been holding up land develop- 
ment and some farm maintenance, labour shortages can be 
found in all major occupations. For example, the number of 
notified vacancies in farming as at 31 July 1947 was given by 
the National Employment Service as 358, one half of which 





1 In relation, that is, to the demand for labour by farmers as influenced 
by (1) prices and wages, (2) land Sore and (3) the availability of 
farm supplies and machinery. Seasonal labour problems are less serious in 
New Zealand owing to the predominance of grassland farming and the 
extensive mechanisation of individual family farm holdings. 
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were in dairy farming. This may be compared with 565 listed 
vacancies in forestry, fishing, trapping and coal mining, 14,507 
in secondary industry and 8,997 in tertiary industry at the 
same date. For purposes of comparison it may be added 
that the percentage of the working population in primary 
industry was 25.93, according to the 1945 Census ; 23.57 per 
cent were recorded as working in secondary industry ; 44.28 
per cent. were in tertiary industry; and 6.22 per cent. in 
the armed forces.? 

The relative shortage of labour was thus less in farming 
than in other branches of industry and the settlement of 
ex-service men on the land has been held up for lack of suitable 
opportunities. Indeed, the Government has had to take very 
far-reaching compulsory powers in order that properties 
offered for sale may be diverted to approved ex-service men. 
At 30 June 1948, 4,962 ex-service men had been settled on 
farms, and %,200 were awaiting settlement. 


Wages 


Agricultural average wage rates, under the general pressure 
of a seller’s labour market and favourable and guaranteed 
prices, have recently come into line with wages in other occupa- 
tions. In addition, they have been increasingly subject to 
legal regulation.2, A comparison with the rates in certain other 
occupations is given in table V. 

Wage earners in agriculture form a smaller proportion of 
the labour force than in most other industries. The normal 
goal of farming activity in New Zealand is the ownership or 
operation, singly or jointly, of a freehold or leasehold farm. 
Wage earners on the farms tend to be young; they work to 
gain experience which will enable them to run a farm. Father- 
son contracts also affect the level of farm wages. The relative 
importance of family labour on New Zealand farms is shown 
by the fact that in 1938 less than 20 per cent. of the total labour 
force in dairying comprised permanent hired labour and more 
than 60 per cent. of dairy farms employed no hired labour. 





1The estimates for October 1949 gave the following percentages : 
primary industry, 23.7 ; secondary industry, 31.3 ; tertiary industry, 43.9 ; 
armed forces, 1.1. 


2 Cf. Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery in Agriculture, op. cit., pp. 75-76. 
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TABLE V. AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN FOUR PRINCIPAL DISTRICTS AT 31 MARCH IN 
1914, 1939 AND EACH OF THE YEARS 1944-1948 











| Metal 

pablas 1 | hehe | Woollen works, | Builders’ Bake | Ware- 

Year | “farm. |. farm, | mills: | ete’ | "abour | labour | Bouse 
hands * hands * | hands? | mechan- ers * | ers * | men * 

| ies 

8. a) +. 22 d. | s. ss at & xt © d. 
| 1914 26 4 3 OO 46 6 64 8 52 6 48 0; 48 9 
| 1939 45 0O 52 6 93 4/110 O 93 4 95 0O 90 O 
| 1944 57 6 60 0/102 11/120 6/102 11/104 9/107 5 
1945 57 6 80 0; 102 11/;120 6/102 11/;104 9/107 5 
1946 | 75 OO} 8 0O/;}115 3/1382 9/115 3/117 O/}119 38 
1947 | 85 0/106 6/120 6/132 9/129 8/117 0; 124 3 
1948 9 0;}106 6/126 8/148 4/136 11/127 O; 130 6 





























Source : Census AND Statistics DEPARTMENT: Report on Prices, Wages and Labour 
Statistics of the Dominion of New Zealand for the Year 1947 (Wellington, E. V. Paul, Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1948), pp. 16-17. 


1 Rates exclusive of perquisites, which amounted to 25s. in 1948 ; the amounts for earlier 
years are not available. * No perquisites given. 


Wage labour is most important in sheep farming. Nearly 55 
per cent. of the persons engaged in such farming in 1936—and 
employment in sheep farming in 1936 accounted for 23 per 
cent. of the total farm labour force—were wage or salaried 
workers. It is unlikely that farm workers, not members of 
families or relatives assisting, today exceed 50,000 in number, 
which is somewhat under two fifths of the total of farm 
workers. 

In considering the wages paid for hired farm labour it 
should be remembered that patterns of consumption differ from 
those in towns. Specifically, outgoings for some kinds of 
food, rent and transport are less. If marginal productivities 
for farming and urban industry were known, this should also 
throw considerable light on wage differences. However, it 
is difficult to draw any conclusions in this respect from the 
material so far available. 





1The 1936 Census results gave the following classification of farm 
workers : 


Employers. ...... 31,986 Wage or salaried workers 63,891 
Farmers on own account. 36,883 Apprentices. ..... 194 
Partly unemployed. . . 3,134 
Wholly unemployed. . . 3,903 
Relatives assisting . . . 10,422 
Not specified... ... 400 


68,869 
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It is, however, possible to make estimates of average money 
incomes per person employed in agriculture and in factory 
production. The results of a comparison tend to be in favour of 
primary industry, as is to be expected, assuming that agri- 
culture is an industry subject to more rapidly diminishing 
returns and in which unpaid family help and the element of 
operators’ income is important. If labour incomes in farming 
are assumed to represent one half of gross farming income, 
average farming income in 1936-37 would have been £220 
and factory income £190, and in 1943-44 the incomes would 
have been £335 and £290 respectively. 

While from these figures conclusions should not be drawn 
which may be deduced appropriately only from the calculation 
of marginal productivities, it seems that one can justifiably 
speak of a healthy rural-urban balance in the employment 
market. 


CONCLUSION 


Employment 


In the early days of settlement the limits to agricultural 
employment were set by the rate of increase of stock, for land 
was available and little fixed capital equipment was necessary. 
Later, necessary land improvements were made possible by 
the settler working for wages on neighbouring farms. 

As the land became fully stocked, and the natural rate 
of increase of stock soon caused a problem of stock disposal, 
the availability of capital became more important in deter- 
mining employment opportunities in farming. The limit to 
expanded production and employment has recently been set 
to a great extent by the quantities which are available of such 
producers’ goods as fertilisers, fencing wire, rubber materials, 
tractors and heavy equipment, power and building materials. 





1 The figures used for calculating these averages were taken from CENSUS 
AND STATISTICS DEPARTMENT : Monthly Abstract of Statistics, January 1950, 
for gross farming income; Halj-Yearly Survey of Employment, January 
1950, p. 10, for farming employment ; and New Zealand Official Year Book, 
_— p. 344, for salaries and wages and persons employed in factory pro- 

uction. 
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Over a period of time, however, such capital items may be 
a substitute for labour. 

If the basic premise of economic development in the nine- 
teenth century was that virgin land awaited those who were 
thrown out of work by economic and technical changes in any 
industry, then the absence of such a safety valve in recent 
times emphasises the need for conscious striving towards 
an employment market situation in which there are at least 
as many jobs available as there are job seekers, with appropri- 
ate employment, wage and price policies to bring this about. 
This goal in theory was accepted in New Zealand when the 
depression showed that continuous absorption of workers 
on the land by means of subdivision of holdings and exten- 
sion of settlement was no longer possible on a large scale, 
since there is an upper limit to carrying capacity, a limit 
which is adversely affected by deteriorating price ratios for 
farm products. The high capital values of farms capable 
of returning an “ adequate ” incume ' and the collapse in world 
demand for agricultural products, of however temporary a 
nature, stood in the way of expansion of settlement. 

The transition from an economy in which surplus labour 
could be used and absorbed in promoting land development 
and farm settlement to one whichis now short of labour 
because of conscious social policy directed towards full employ- 
ment has been a fact of great importance in the efficient use 
of labour in New Zealand agriculture. 


Productivity and Income 


The unusual, even unique, position which New Zealand 
agriculture holds may be attributed to the following factors, 
among others : 


(1) The mild climate, doing away with the necessity of 
housing and stall-feeding stock in winter, the fertility of 





‘ , 


1An “adequate” income is dependent on an “economic ” evaluation 
of a farm ; and an economically priced farm is likely to be one that, subject 
to seasonal and cyclical influences and allowing for long-term structural 
changes in the national income (due perhaps to productivity advances in 
agriculture or to changes in the volume of imports), gives, when operated 
according to the standards of the district in which it is situated, a gross 
income which enables all capital charges to be met and yields a net income 
including income in kind which tends to maintain the share of farm opera- 
tors in the national income. 
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land and a rainfall sufficient, once capital development and 
the provision of farm amenities had taken place, to permit 
a density of settlement able to support adequate inexpensive 
consumer services and transport, factory methods of pro- 
cessing and co-operative handling of farm produce. 


(2) The abundance of land, which enabled farm workers 
to rise to the position of farm operator and permitted the 
conscious adaptation, by national land policy, of the size of 
farm units to the needs of efficient production as determined 
by economic and technical factors |; and the readiness of the 
State to assist the rehabilitation of farmers in areas that have 
suffered natural or economic disaster (there are no depressed 
rural areas in New Zealand). 


(3) The ready availability of capital, at first through 
borrowing on the London money market and later through 
Government assistance in mobilising internal credit.” 


(4) The provision of excellent technical farm services and 
services related to the handling, processing, grading and 
marketing of farm products, and a system of free secular 
and compulsory education with provision for practical agri- 
cultural training and related instruction at secondary or uni- 
versity levels. 


(5) Easy transferability of land titles and of land, coupled 
with land values that readily respond to changes in economic 
prospects, and a very fluid farm population. Long-term rising 
land values have encouraged more economic use of land and 
investment in land improvements. Short-term speculative 
movement in land values has, on the other hand, had many 
undesirable features. 





1 The average size of farm holdings is 500 acres, but two thirds are never- 
theless under 200 acres. Cf. New Zealand Official Year Book, 1946, p. 240. 


2 This is a subject which requires much more investigation. As a guide 
to the extent of borrowing on the oversea market, it may be mentioned 
that the £170 million of Public and Local Authority Debt raised on the 
London market and outstanding in 1935 represented something like 150 
per cent. of the national income at that date. Interest on this debt was 
£7 million a year. At the same time, a further £1 million was remitted 
overseas annually on account of private capital invested. At this time 
exports were less than £40 million a year. Today the oversea debt is less 
than 25 per cent. of the national income and only a little more than half 
the value of exports, which are over £150 million a year. 
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(6) The tradition of the working farmer and the absence 
of landlord or absentee control over the farmer, which appear 
to have stimulated a continual flow of technical innovations 
that economise time and labour. 


The importance of the availability of cheap land suitable 
for grazing extensively on the basis of methods developed 
in other new countries is evident from the high productivity 
of labour that has characterised New Zealand farming from 
the initial growth of pastoral farming in 1850 until the present 
day. It is only during this century that capital improvements 
(other than stock) financed from high productivity, improve- 
ments in farm techniques, and farm requirements have become 
the limiting factors in the increase in farm output. Previously, 
much land, combined with relatively little capital, characterised 
farm production. 

In the future the growth in labour productivity will depend 
on the extent to which capital is invested in farming and in 
farmers, and on the rate of improvement in farm techniques 
in the broadest sense. In turn, the rate of capital accumula- 
tion in the economy will depend to some extent upon the 
relation maintained between land resources and population. 

Capital investment will be needed if farm production is 
to be maintained in many parts of the country. For the great 
increase in livestock production in the last twenty-five years 
has been due to improvement of carrying capacity on 7 million of 
the 43 millon acres occupied ; while on 12 million acres of tussock 
grassland and on 10 million acres of surface-sown hill country 
fertility is not improving or being everywhere maintained. To 
arrest this deterioration of land, intensive research and soil 
building practices based on topdressing and clover establish- 
ment, more adaptable grasses and control of grazing would 
have to be carried out on the hills.2 Regrouping and some 
amalgamation of “ uneconomic ” units may be involved, as 
well as improvement of credit facilities for farmers lacking 





1 Numerous examples may be found in New Zealand Journal of Agri- 
culture ; see, in particular, Vol. 79, No. 6, 15 December 1949, pp. 545, 550, 
559, 560, 564, 583, 585 and 587-588. 


2 Cf. the remarks of Mr. P. W. SMALLFIELD, then Director of the Rural 
Development Division, in DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: Annual Report 
for the Year 1947-48 (Wellington, Government Printer, 1948), p. 46. 
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the necessary security who wish to carry out urgent farm 
improvements. A modified taxation system which would 
encourage greater reinvestment of farm earnings in farm 
improvement, and which would allow for annual fluctuation 
in earnings, would have the same effect. 

To what extent capital should be invested in hill country 
or in further improvement or subdivision of low country is 
a question of national economics. But improved productivity 
will not always result in better living standards for farmers if 
cyclical price fluctuations are permitted to reduce real incomes 
in relation to hours of work and effort expended, and even to 
deprive farmers and farm workers of their livelihood. Nor will 
the highest possible levels of productivity be attained, since 
extreme price fluctuations create uncertainty and distort the 
capital structure of the farming economy. 

Some variation in farm prices is salutary, es pecially secular 
variation, and indicates necessary adjustments in farm pro- 
duction. But these production adjustments are not always 
made. They might be encouraged, and the security of employ- 
ment and incomes in farming improved, by maintaining a 
system to guarantee prices against the more extreme annual 
fluctuations and using it in conjunction with an appropriate 
capital investment policy. 

It must be admitted that in times of labour, capital and 
world food shortage such as those through which the country 
has just passed, perhaps little can be done to increase farm 
output, except by offering supplies of consumer goods at prices 
that provide an incentive to extra effort. Capital investment 
will only affect output over a period of time and may initially 
be associated with a decline in labour productivity measured 
in farm output per person. But in times of temporary 
recession in demand it is an admirable instrument of production 
control for this reason, and also because it stimulates income 
formation and demand, and it should result in improved 
lower-cost production facilities. 3 

Perhaps the most serious possibility that faces New Zealand 
farming is the possibility of technological advance providing 
substitutes for the main livestock products, such as butter or 
wool, thus permanently affecting demand. This is a problem 
which is different from that of price fluctuation, and against 
which the best insurance is a continuing high level of occu- 
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pational mobility, a high level of technical and general educa- 
tion, and sensitive land values. In addition, the tendency 
for technological progress to stimulate new demand and widen 
the possibilities of use of farm products gives reason for opti- 
mism for the future of New Zealand’s primary industry even 
if some important technical problems remain to be solved 
and even if short-term adjustment difficulties will be encoun- 
tered from time to time. 





The Trade Union Movement in Belgium 


by 


Professor Léon DELSINNE 
The Free University of Brussels 


The following article traces the steady growth of the Belgian 
trade union movement from the first difficult and hesitating steps 
of a century ago to the full maturity reached today, after passing 
through the testing time of two world wars and of enemy occupa- 
tion of the country. An attempt is also made to bring out the 
complexity of the problems with which the movement is faced 
and the variety of its economic, social and educational activities. 


THE MOVEMENT UP TO THE END OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


LTHOUGH the industrial development of Belgium 

followed fairly closely after that of Great Britain and 

preceded that of all other countries, the trade union movement 
was slow in making progress. 


The Socialist Trade Unions 


The first recorded trade unions are the Free Typographical 
Association founded in 1842, and the Philanthropic Union of 
Hatmakers, a direct descendant of a four centuries old guild, 
both in Brussels ; two unions in the Ghent textile industry 
dating back to 1857; and a few unions of printers, tailors, 
jewellers, etc., elsewhere. The number increased considerably 
in the years 1867 to 1869 as a result of a propaganda campaign 
carried out in the country by the International Working Men’s 
Association, but it declined to almost nil following the severe 
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economic crisis of 1873. After 1880 progress was renewed ; 
however, until the first years of the twentieth century nearly 
all the unions led a very precarious existence, disappearing in 
difficult times and reappearing when the situation was pro- 
pitious. 

National federations were established after 1886 (the 
Typographical Federation dates from 1865) but were extremely 
weak ; and the Trade Union Committee (Commission syndi- 
cale) which they formed jointly in 1898 was only moderately 
active for many years. In 1902, although the number of 
unionists was much larger, the Committee had only 8,826 
contributing members. 

Such slow development may be ascribed to a combination 
of factors, including the following in particular : chronic over- 
population in rural areas, which reduced small farmers to 
such a state of poverty that some of them were driven to look 
for employment in industry at however low a wage ; the lack 
of large cities or of an influential capital, capable of bringing 
the workers into touch with the main currents of contemporary 
thought ; the longdrawn decline of important handicrafts, 
squeezed out by mechanised industry, which plunged the 
working masses of the Flemish part of the country into such 
poverty as to lead to a lamentable degree of moral degradation 
and an appallingly high death rate; finally, widespread and 
persistent ignorance, which was not seriously fought until 
the last decade of the nineteenth century, and which meant 
the disappearance of many trade unions for lack of officers 
capable of keeping the accounts. 

Only fragmentary information is available for the whole 
period preceding 1904; however, the feverish atmosphere 
existing in many unions between 1880 and 1902 is well known. 
In 1880 the workers had no political rights: only property 
owners had the right to vote, or one adult man out of ten. 
The trade unions saw a causal connection between this situa- 
tion and the unsatisfactory working and living conditions— 
worse than in other industrial countries—of the workers. 
They therefore joined in 1885 in founding the Belgian Labour 
Party, and formed its backbone. The immediate and most 
important aim of the new body was the establishment of 
universal suffrage, and the unions shared in many demonstra- 
tions and several general strikes in support of this political 
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reform. In addition, as any direct action in the form of 
pressure on employers for bringing about improvements in 
working conditions entailed considerable risks for organisa- 
tions that were still weak, the unions pressed for protective 
labour legislation which would do away with the worst abuses. 
All this was conducive to the maintenance of a state of ferment 
rather than to sound internal administration, to impassioned 
oratory rather than thoroughness. 

The partial success of a general strike in 1893, which had 
led to the extension of the right to vote, though “ plural 
voting ” gave well-to-do citizens two or three votes, inspired 
some hope that renewed efforts would win for the workers full 
political equality. This was the aim of the general strike in 
1902, and its failure resulted in a complete turnover in trade 
union methods. 

Since it appeared that the field of political action would 
for long remain closed to the unions, they turned to more 
systematic action in the economic field. From 1904 onwards 
they grew in strength and the movement developed steadily 
until 1914. The starting point was a substantial increase in 
contributions. This meant that mutual aid services could be 
organised to help the workers against the many risks to which 
they were exposed ; substantial reserves could be built up, to 
be drawn on in the event of possible disputes; and trade 
union administration could be improved. With a large enough 
membership, it was possible to employ a permanent staff. The 
need for closer relations between trade unions of a single 
industry soon made itself felt. The national craft federations 
were given more adequate means of action; the federations 
within a single industry were amalgamated. In 1908 the 
federations began to be transformed into centres (centrales ), 
which were in a position to co-ordinate activity throughout 
the country, support and encourage groups in less favoured 
regions and undertake broad campaigns for carefully thought- 
out objectives. At the same time the central trade union 
organisation, the Trade Union Committee, was given means 
of action that at first were not very extensive but were gra- 
dually brought into line with the needs as they arose. 

This organic progress, in combination with a rapid indus- 
trial development that meant an increase in the number of 
workers from 656,458 in 1896 to 830,801 in 1910, gave the 
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trade unions a firm basis for action and enabled them to obtain 
results often difficult to express in figures, but recognised by 
contemporary observers. 

During the first decade of the twentieth century their 
numerical development is very difficult to trace. In 1900 the 
Trade Union Committee sent out a questionnaire to which 
156 trade unions replied : these unions had a total membership 
of 62,251. The only exact figures available are those of 
affiliation to the Committee, which rose as follows : 34,184 in 
1905 ; 55,840 in 1907 ; 73,361 in 1909; 73,224 in 1911; and 
134,072 in 1913. The earlier of these figures do not represent 
the facts in full, since many trade unions were not members 
of the Committee and did not join until later. Even the last 
figures cited still represent only a small fraction of all indus- 
trial workers. In addition, the proportion of unionists to 
non-unionists was very different in the different industries. 

In proportion as membership grew and administrative 
methods improved, the influence of the trade unions expanded, 
and employers consented more readily to meet with trade 
union representatives. Furthermore, experience taught the 
trade unions the value of bargaining methods for satisfying 
their members’ demands, and they came to realise that strikes, 
which had been much more frequent in the earlier stages, 
should be treated as a last resort, to be used only when all 
other methods failed. When they could—and this was still 
exceptional in 1914—they signed collective agreements with 
employers. The first agreement seems to have been concluded 
in the diamond cutting industry in 1904 ; the second, in 1906, 
put an end to a lockout of three months and a half in the 
Verviers wool industry; the other agreements were signed 
after 1908. 

During the whole of this period the trade unions were 
careful to avoid being hampered by legislative or regulatory 
provisions. They deliberately ignored the Act of 1898 respect- 
ing occupational associations—which could have given them 
a legal status—because it provided for certain formalities which 
they considered dangerous. They stubbornly fought Article 310 
of the Penal Code, under which nearly any act arising out of 
a strike—from picketing to negotiation with the employers 
during a labour dispute—could be considered a criminal 
offence. In 1912 they campaigned vigorously against a Bill 
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introduced by the Minister of Labour which would, among 
other things, have made conciliation compulsory and have 
limited the exercise of workers’ solidarity in industrial disputes. 

At the same time they took an active and unremitting part 
in the work for more comprehensive social legislation. Al- 
though since 1906 the Trade Union Committee of the Labour 
Party had added the words “ and of Independent Unions ” to 
its name to enable any trade unions to join which did not 
wish to affiliate with the Labour Party, the great majority of 
the organisations were so affiliated. Many trade union leaders 
were socialist deputies ; in the local and regional sphere, poli- 
tical, trade union and mutual aid associations formed a com- 
mon organisation with the co-operative societies, which gener- 
ally provided the necessary meeting places. These combined 
efforts, however, did little to shake a homogeneous Conservative 
Government, which could count on a faithful majority. On 
the eve of the first world war the code of labour law was still 
fairly narrow in scope: apart from regulations to improve the 
hygiene of industrial workplaces and to prevent accidents, 
there were only some laws respecting workshop rules (1896) ; 
the contract of employment (1900) ; the measuring of output 


(1901) ; the prohibition of night work for children and women 
under twenty-one years of age (1889), later extended to 
women of all ages (1911) ; compensation for industrial accidents 
(1903) ; and the Sunday rest (1905). 


The Christian Unions 


Whereas the beginnings of the socialist trade union move- 
ment are difficult to ascertain with any precision, because in 
most cases unsuccessful attempts and temporary successes 
remained unrecorded, the origin of the Christian trade union 
movement is fully known. 

In 1860 there were very few Roman Catholic labour organi- 
sations. Their standing improved in the Catholic world when 
the propaganda of the Working Men’s International won 
approval among the working masses. The Catholic Congress 
of 1867 decided to federate the Catholic workers’ associations 
in order to extend their influence. But the associations scat- 
tered their efforts in many directions and, apart from provid- 
ing recreational activities, did little more then pass resolutions. 
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The impetus given to the socialist-inspired trade union move- 
ment by the foundation of the Labour Party was felt to be 
a more serious threat than existed in the ’sixties. The feeling 
was strongest in the industrial city of Ghent, where the great 
majority of the workers, ardent Catholics, were much im- 
pressed by the socialist propaganda. The first Christian trade 
union was founded there in 1886, as a split-off from the weavers’ 
union. A few others followed ; soon after they joined in an 
Anti-Socialist League, the title of which indicates their pro- 
gramme. 

This initiative, although encouraged by ecclesiastical 
authorities, was not well received in industrial circles, even 
among Catholics. Both sides appealed to the highest Catholic 
authorities. The result of such interventions, which were 
paralleled in other countries, was the Papal Encyclical Rerum 
Novarum, of 1891. 

Although the Encyclical explicitly authorised only occupa- 
tional groups composed of both employers and workers, it was 
generally considered as giving approval to Christian workers’ 
unions. The opposition of the industrialists grew weaker ; some 
employers even gave active support to bodies which they 
considered might prove a safeguard against the progress of 
the socialist unions. 

The development of the Christian trade unions was fairly 
slow during the first fifteen years. In 1901 there were 62 asso- 
ciations, with 11,000 members. In 1904 this very scattered 
movement acquired some cohesion through the foundation, 
with the financial support of the clergy, of the General Secre- 
tariat of Christian Occupational Associations, headed by a 
dominican. “ Occupational federations ” were created ; sec- 
tions were established in many areas; the National Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions was the final outcome in 1909. 
Membership increased, as is shown by the following figures 
(the exactness of which has been contested by some writers) : 
14,514 in 1904 ; 39,517 in 1908 ; 82,000 in 1912 ; and 102,177 
in 1913. As was natural, 90 per cent. of the membership was 
drawn from Flanders, where religious sentiment is most 
pronounced. . 

During the whole period the programme of the Christian 
trade unions was in general anti-socialist. In labour disputes 
they almost always took a position opposing the trade unions 
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affiliated with the Trade Union Committee, whether they 
denounced the claims of such unions as demagogic, or pro- 
posed to the employers less favourable conditions for the 
workers, or even provided workers to replace strikers. How- 
ever, in the years which preceded the war, agreements were 
occasionally reached between the two movements in the Ghent 
area, where the Christian unions’ membership was heaviest. 

The General Secretariat was very active in the educational 
field, and organised study courses which provided training in 
leadership. But those attending were mainly members of reli- 
gious orders, whose influence was in fact predominant in the 
Christian unions. 


Liberal and Other Trade Unions 


There were a few “liberal ” trade unions at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, chiefly in the Flemish cities, Ant- 
werp, Louvain, Mechlin, etc. The first was founded at Ghent 
in 1889. Little information is available concerning their 
activity. Prior to 1914 they seem to have had only 10,000 to 
20,000 members. 

Lastly, there were a certain number of unions regarded as 
neutral, either for special occupations, such as musicians, or 
among salaried employees. Like the liberal unions, they had 
very little influence. 

One important fact should be noted before leaving this 
period : State officials and employees did not have the right 
to organise. Nevertheless “ public service unions ” were estab- 
lished in the first years of the century and were fairly active. 
They included municipal officials and employees, and workers 
in public utility undertakings (gas, electricity, etc.). 


The War Period 


During the first world war, although the trade unions 
would have repelled any advances from the occupation author- 
ities, they were not, as trade unions, persecuted by the occu- 
pying forces. But since work was stopped in all industries 
which were not producing for the immediate needs of the 
population, they could not effectively defend the interests of 
employed workers and had to be content with making protests, 
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which were rarely of any use. On the other hand, they under- 
took with some measure of success the defence of 750,000 
unemployed, who thanks to these efforts received an, albeit 
small, cash unemployment allowance; in this system an 
official distinction was drawn between those who regularly 
had recourse to public assistance and those who before the 
war had supported themselves by their own work. 

At the same time the unions studied how best to strengthen 
their organisations for the post-war period, work that proved 
to be very valuable later on. The socialist unions, in addition, 
took a daring step : since the railways were run by the State, 
railway workers were placed on the same footing as State 
officials and deprived of the right of association. The socialist 
unions assisted them to establish a trade union in order that 
after the liberation of the country the Government might be 
faced with a fait accompli. 


THE INTER-WAR PERIOD 


After liberation the trade unions in Belgium made greater 
strides than those in any other country, making up, 8o to 
speak, for their slowness at the start. Favourable circum- 
stances, the faith of their leaders in their future success and an 
intensive propaganda campaign combined to bring about an 
increase in membership, which, in the case of unions affiliated 
with the Trade Union Committee, rose to 620,000 at the end 
of 1919 and 718,000 at the end of 1920. The Christian trade 
unions also made progress, and attained a membership of 
200,000 in 1921. 

As compared with the foregoing period, in this period the 
trade union movement was characterised by better internal 
organisation, greater daring and more efficient methods. But 
the general line of action was not changed. 


Trade Union Structure 


In the sphere of organisation, the movement for concentra- 
tion which had begun before 1914 was completed. The fede- 
rations which survived were transformed into centres, firmer 
in structure, while still adapted to the individual conditions 
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prevailing in each industry. Craft centres in the same industry 
amalgamated ; centres for different industries joined to form 
a single body. 

Administrative services were strengthened ; sections, espe- 
cially small ones, were supported and at the same time super- 
vised. Mutual aid services were extended and improved. 

The most characteristic innovation was the promotion 
of regional organisation, such as was to be found in most other 
European countries, whereas in Belgium there were only five 
regional federations in 1914. The Trade Union Congress held 
that year had decided to create such federations everywhere, 
and in 1919 the decision was put into effect. Like the first 
federations, each was provided with a “labour law office ” 
to give free advice to workers in individual cases arising out 
of the application of legal provisions. 

Thus the trade union structure was complete : each of the 
twenty-five to thirty industrial centres was independent, and 
controlled the activity of the local sections and of the regional 
sections, if any. Each had supreme authority in the conduct 
of trade union affairs and administered the moneys of strike 
funds, unemployment funds and, where such existed, sickness 
funds, funeral benefit funds, etc. Together, they surrendered 
to the Trade Union Committee only such of their activities 
and rights as they were convinced they themselves could not 
exercise in the most advantageous way. In addition, they 
supervised the activity of the regional trade union federations 
to ensure that it would be in harmony with their plans. 

In 1937 the rules of the national organisation were amended, 
giving it greater authority and at the same time a new title: 
the Belgian General Confederation of Labour (Confédération 
générale du travail de Belgique, or C.G.T.B.). 

During the whole inter-war period there was intense edu- 
cational activity. The Trade Union Committee in 1921 took 
part in setting up the Workers’ College (Hcole ouvriére supé- 
rieure), a permanent institution giving fifteen-month courses 
on general subjects and leadership training. The Committee 
contributed largely to the financing of this college, to which 
the trade union centres sent pupils, compensating them for 
their loss of earnings during their time of study. Ten Trade 
Union Committee textbooks dealing thoroughly with topical 
questions were published ; syllabuses were worked out for the 
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courses ; eight one-week courses, each devoted to the study 
of a single question, were attended by most trade union leaders, 
and records of the proceedings were published. 

The changes made in the structure of the Christian trade 
unions were more important. 

The General Secretariat had previously been a centre of 
action rather than a co-ordinating body. In 1911 it was 
replaced by the Confederation of Christian Trade Unions, but 
the various federations were still very weak. Until the outbreak 
of the war, frequent complaiits were made that the local 
unions acted as if they were completely independent. Under 
the new system the existing unions were divided among 
eighteen trade centres, of which they became sections. “ Inter- 
occupational ” regional federations united all the sections in 
their category, assisting them when necessary and assuming 
the responsibility for certain activities of common interest. 
The Confederation had very wide powers. With its consider- 
able resources—it received a contribution of 7.80 francs a 
year per member, as against the 1.20 francs received by the 
Trade Union Commission—it shared in the costs of operation 
of the inter-occupational regional federations and exercised an 
efficient control over them. From 1926 onwards a Central 
Resistance Fund gave it the right to intervene in any disputes 
of a social character. It may be noted that the Christian trade 
unions insured their members against unemployment but not 
against sickness. 

Between the two wars the liberal trade unions benefited 
to a certain extent from the general progress of the movement. 
In 1920 they founded a “single resistance fund”. In 1930 
they achieved complete centralisation: the Belgian Liberal 
Trade Union Centre was not, like the other organisations, 
composed of industrial centres, but only of sections and sub- 
sections, a form of organisation that was probably due to 
small membership. All liberal unionists in a given locality 
could be united in a single section ; subsections were created 
when possible. For a long time their membership was esti- 
mated at 50,000. Recent information indicates that by the 
eve of the war it had risen to 115,000. In any case, it may be 
said that the influence of the liberal trade unions has always 
been very slight. 
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Trade Union Activity 


General Conditions. 


The trade unions acquired greater prestige as their member- 
ship increased. Their methods were modified to a certain 
extent. Their objectives were considerably broadened. 

It was stated above that before 1914 collective agreements 
were infrequent. Actually, very few trade unions thought of 
demanding such agreements. After 1919, most unions 
attempted to conclude such agreements and many were 
successful. In heavy industry—mining and iron and steel 
works, in particular—where the likelihood of concluding 
collective agreements was almost nil, the Government set up 
joint industrial committees, as a means of averting strikes, 
the consequences of which would have been very grave. The 
decisions of these committees had effects similar to those of 
collective agreements. 

Belief in the law as an effective means of regulating certain 
conditions of employment remained strong. Now that the 
socialist unions provided a large part of the membership of the 
Labour Party, the moral dependence of the Trade Union 
Committee on the Party was replaced by a more equal rela- 
tionship ; but the common hopes of the two organisations urged 
them on to common action. The Committee carried on from 
the first a vigorous campaign for the eight-hour day, trade 
union rights and a minimum living wage. In June 1921 the 
Eight-Hour Day Act was promulgated, and also a law repealing 
Article 310 of the Penal Code, which had fallen into disuse 
after the liberation, but the existence of which was a constant 
threat to the trade unions. 

The trade union movement had soon to face the economic 
crisis which reached its climax during the spring of 1921, 
forcing the unions to the defensive. Nevertheless, their mem- 
bership remained more or less steady during the whole period 
of threatening unemployment. This was because the Gov- 
ernment, in response to trade union demands, established 
towards the end of 1920 and financed an emergency fund 
for paying to unemployed members of trade union unemploy- 
ment funds the allowances which such trade union funds, 
for lack of resources, could no longer pay, and for continuing 
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the payment of such allowances to unemployed persons who 
had exhausted their right to benefit under the rules of the 
funds. These provisions constituted such a substantial advan- 
tage that relatively unenthusiastic unionists found it prudent 
to stay in their unions. In fact, the earlier situation was 
reversed : the membership fell off when economic activity 
became more intense and increased when unemployment 
again threatened ; thus in 1933, the worst year of the economic 
depression, the membership was higher than at any time since 
1921. The following figures are characteristic : 


Year Membership 


The trade unions took the offensive again in 1923, 
especially in questions of wages, and continued in this attitude 
until 1930 owing to the steady rise in prices, which compelled 
them to fight to maintain the buying power of wages. 

Furthermore, from 1919 onwards trade union activity 
developed in an atmosphere very different from that of the 
preceding period. 

Up to 1914 the public authorities had occasionally offered 
their mediation in important or prolonged labour disputes. 
But as a rule, their intervention was repressive in character 
and directed only against prospective strikers. Article 310 of 
the Penal Code, mentioned above, provided them with the 
necessary legal basis. The new political conditions, on the 
contrary, were conducive to the creation of institutions for 
facilitating negotiation and promoting agreement. 

In addition to the joint committees which it had set up 
under special circumstances and which had had only a limited 
success for more than fifteen years, the Government gave 
legal status to arbitration boards functioning within the frame- 
work of the employment exchanges ; then, as the network of 
exchanges did not cover the whole country, it set up official 
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conciliation and arbitration committees which were at the 
disposal of both parties to a dispute but could not intervene on 
their own authority: The efficiency of these institutions, at 
first very substantial, declined during the 1930-1934 depres- 
sion. Thus, when in 1936 the new legislation on workers’ 
holidays with pay and on hours of work entrusted to joint 
committees the detailed application of these measures with 
reference to the individual situation of each industry, such 
committees were set up everywhere and were soon carrying 
out the duties originally assigned to them. 


Labour Disputes and Wages. 


Although, as in every country where the trade union 
movement had attained a sufficient degree of development, 
the Belgian unions were concerned to limit serious labour 
disputes so far as possible, they did not hesitate to have 
recourse to strikes when such action seemed necessary. Official 
statistics, which were certainly less complete in the early days, 
provide the following figures : 


Period Number of strikes Number of strikers 


1896-1900 162,637 
121,416 


1920-1924 682,799 


1925-1929 306,218 
302,013 


1935-1939 814,990 


No definite trend can be deduced from the figures. Even 
grouped by five-year periods, they are influenced by fortuitous 
circumstances which prevent the application of the law of 
large numbers. In 1923, for example, a dispute in the engin- 
eering industry involved no less than 60,000 strikers. In 1932 
an “unofficial ” strike, that is declared in opposition to the 
leaders’ decisions, affected 120,000 persons. In 1936, a general 
strike, declared by the Trade Union Committee for objectives 
of so general a nature that it acquired the character of a political 
strike, brought out 500,000 men. 

By way of example, it may also be noted that the adjust- 
ment of wages to retail prices in 1919-1920 gave rise to a large 
number of disputes involving nearly 450,000 strikers. On the 
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other hand, the adjustment following devaluation in 1926 
was made more easily ; the five-year period 1926-1930 showed 
the smallest number of strikers. The difference may be ascribed 
to the growing tradition—often fostered by collective agree- 
ments—of regulating wage levels in accordance with price 
levels. 


Collective Agreements. 


The growth of collective bargaining was considerable 
between the two wars, but there are no statistics on the 
subject, and even if there were, it would be very difficult to 
give the number of agreements because it would be necessary 
first to decide whether to treat the decisions of the official 
conciliation and arbitration boards and of the joint com- 
mittees, which are normally registered in official or semi- 
official documents, as collective agreements in the same way 
as written agreements signed by employers’ and workers’ 
organisations without-the intervention of the public author- 
ities. It may merely be noted that during the years following 
the first world war some trade unions were still unwilling to be 
bound by written texts for any given period, and that by 
degrees their unwillingness disappeared. 


Hours of Work and Holidays. 


In addition to their activity in the field of wages, the trade 
unions worked unremittingly to shorten the working day, 
which before 1914 was from ten to eleven hours in length. 
After the spring of 1919 their aim was the general adoption of 
the eight-hour day, and in this they were successful, at least 
so far as the principal industries are concerned. When the Act 
came into force, they kept very close watch over its application 
and blocked attempts to make use of the permitted exceptions 
on such a scale as to render the law inoperative. From 1931 
onwards the severe unemployment then prevailing led them 
to carry on an active campaign for a forty-hour week. This 
goal was attained in principle, following the strike in 1936, and 
the Government was empowered to reduce hours of work in 
cases where such action seemed desirable. By 1940, the working 
week had been shortened to less than forty-eight hours for 
miners, diamond cutters and dockers. 
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Finally, in 1936 the campaign for workers’ paid holidays 
resulted in legislation establishing the principle of one week’s 
holiday for all workers. 


Workers’ Representation in the Undertaking. 


Independently of this activity, which may be termed 
traditional, other activities were carried on, more novel in 
character. 

Prior to 1914, such trade unions as were strong enough 
tried to get the employers to recognise “factory representa- 
tives ” empowered to prevent or settle disputes that might 
arise within the factory. In 1919 they began to press for the 
workers’ share in supervision, broadly interpreted : the super- 
visory body, or works council, would be entitled—as in certain 
central European countries—to share in organising the work 
and even to a certain extent in managing the undertaking. A 
“trade union week” and a special congress organised by 
the Trade Union Committee gave expression to these ideas. 
The political situation was unfavourable to legislation on the 
question, but factory representatives became more active 
where and when the circumstances permitted. 

The great technical advances which characterised the inter- 
war period also had an effect on the trade unions. Although 
this progress meant frequent changes in the conditions of 
work, with local and temporary waves of discontent, labour 
opinion in general was favourable. In fact, during a “ trade 
union week ” organised by the Trade Union Committee for 
the study of this problem, most of the statements made by 
trade union leaders stressed the insufficiency or slowness in 
the movement towards rationalisation. 


Family Allowances. 


This was one of two important questions on which the two 
national trade union organisations took opposing positions. 

The Trade Union Committee from the outset objected to 
the family allowances which had been introduced in certain 
industries—the textile and building industries, at first— 
shortly after the war. The conditions set for obtaining an 
allowance (regular attendance at work, good conduct, etc.), 
the increase in the rate of allowance with the number of 
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children, and especially the arguments used by supporters of 
the reform to secure the adhesion of all their associates were 
seen as reasons for regarding the innovation as a means of 
lowering the general level of wages. The Confederation of 
Christian Trade Unions, on the contrary, considered family 
allowances as a desirable application of its own programme. 

When it became evident that the system would spread, 
the Trade Union Committee thought that its drawbacks might 
be diminished if the allowances could be made compulsory. 
It carried on an active campaign, soon supported by the Con- 
federation of Christian Trade Unions, and was successful in 
1930. The two organisations remained in opposition to each 
other on one point : the Trade Union Committee agitated for 
equal allowances for all children, whereas the Christian Con- 
federation urged that the rate per child should rise with the 
number of children. 


The Joint Committees. 


The second important point of difference between the two 
branches of the movement related to the joint committees. 
From the time they were first set up the Confederation of 
Christian Trade Unions agitated for their generalisation ; later 
it proposed that they should be given legal status ; finally, it 
inspired the preparation of several Bills on occupational organi- 
sation designed to give a legal framework to trade unions and 
to relations between employers and workers. The Trade 
Union Committee looked on all these proposals with some 
distrust. Especially at first it expressed marked hostility 
because it saw in any legal regulation of relations between 
employers and workers a danger to the freedom of action of 
the trade unions. In 1934 its attitude began to be less definite, 
a minority showing itself more favourable to the suggestions 
of the Christian unions. However, the fact that none of these 
draft Bills reached the stage of parliamentary debate may be 
attributed to the resistance of the majority group. 


International Activity. 


The Belgian trade unions, which had from the first taken 
an active part in the international trade union movement and 
had been represented at all international conferences up to 

4 
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1914, also played an important role in the creation of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions in 1919, and they were 
permanently represented on the executive of this organisa- 
tion. From the foundation of the International Labour 
Organisation until 1940 the Secretary-General of the Trade 
Union Committee attended the International Labour Con- 
ference as Belgian workers’ delegate. 

The Confederation of Christian Trade Unions occupied a 
similar position in the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions, of which it was one of the most active sections. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND AFTER 


The Occupation Period 


The second world war was a period of severe trial for 
the Belgian trade union movement. The leaders of organisa- 
tions affiliated to the Belgian General Confederation of Labour 
foresaw that if the country were occupied by the German 
Army, they and the institutions that they led would be sub- 
jected to strict regulation. On the outbreak of war many of 
them transferred most of the trade union funds to less exposed 
countries, and the most prominent figures in the movement 
withdrew before the invasion and joined the Belgian Govern- 
ment in England. What they had foreseen soon came about. 
From July 1940 most of the trade union headquarters were 
occupied, either by a few trade union deserters or by colla- 
borators with the Nazis. Trade union leaders who returned 
to Belgium were forbidden to exercise any public or social 
activity whatever. Soon, under the pressure of the occupation 
forces, the Belgian General Confederation of Labour was dis- 
solved and a “new General Confederation of Labour” was 
created by a few obscure collaborators. 

Towards the end of 1940, on the initiative of the occupation 
authorities, a “Federation of Manual and Intellectual 
Workers ” was founded by the same men to group together 
trade unions of every tendency. All trade union headquarters 
that were not needed by the leaders of this organisation 
were emptied of their equipment and their funds confiscated. 
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Most of the active trade unionists who remained in the 
country or returned worked secretly to prevent the Federation 
of Manual and Intellectual Workers from obtaining any consi- 
derable foothold in factories and workshops. In this they were 
very successful. Employers, for their part, refused to nego- 
tiate with the representatives of the Federation and later with 
the “social experts” appointed by the “General Labour 
Regulation Officer ”. 

Later still, many trade union leaders secretly gathered 
funds to help those men who went into hiding after having 
refused certain kinds of employment in the country or in 
order to avoid deportation. Among the many clandestine 
newspapers published, several were specifically trade union 
papers : Combattre and Vaincre had the widest circulation. 

These few details make it possible to appreciate the atmo- 
sphere in which were formed the groups which developed later 
after the liberation. Opinion in favour of the “ disaffiliation ” 
of trade unions, which had begun before the war, gradually 
grew stronger in underground trade union circles. The refusal 
to join a political party gave rise to the idea that it would be 
possible in the future to establish a “ unitary ” trade union 
movement which would include, in particular, the Christian 
trade unions. In spite of the great reserve of the Christian 
trade unions, the foundations for a non-political trade unionism 
were laid, at least in the Walloon part of the country. The 
leaders of this movement hoped that the Christian trade union 
workers would join the others, without regard for the attitude 
of their leaders. The communists were leaders in the “ com- 
mittees for trade union struggle ” (comités de lutte syndicale ). 

In the Flemish part of the country, active trade unionists 
always remained in close contact with the underground Socia- 
list Party, and it was possible to limit the divergencies in the 
currents of ideas. 

The Christian trade unions escaped the troubles just men- 
tioned. Most of their leaders remained in Belgium and the 
organisations themselves were not persecuted. When the 
Federation of Manual and Intellectual Workers was created, 
the Flemish Christian trade unions supported it on principle. 
They became separated from it when, after a few months of 
hesitation, the Federation required contributions; from then 
on, they also pursued their activities underground. 
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Development of Organisations after the Liberation 


After the liberation the general unrest resulted in the forma- 
tion of several concurrent movements, some of which had a 
regional character: the Belgian General Confederation of 
Labour; the communist-led committees of trade union 
struggle; the Unified Trade Union Movement (Mouvement 
syndical unifié, or M.S.U.); and the Belgian Federation of 
Independent Trade Unions (Confédération belge des syndicats 
uniques, or ©.B.8.U.). The General Trade Union of Public 
Services (Syndicat général des services publics, or 8.G.S.P.) 
remained for some time apart from the others. The Confede- 
ration of Christian Trade Unions (C.8.C.) rejected all the 
proposals put forward for the achievement of trade union 
unity. 

The disadvantages of this lack of concentration were 
obvious to far-sighted trade unionists, and persevering attempts 
were made to put an end to it. In April 1945, a “ congress of 
amalgamation ” was held, which gave rise to the Belgian 
General Federation of Labour (F.G.T.B.) which united four 
of the above organisations. The influence of the committees 
for trade union struggle, which were not admitted to the 
Federation, gradually declined. There then remained only 
two organisations—the Belgian General Federation of Labour 
and the Confederation of Christian Trade Unions—to which 
must be added the liberal trade union centre, the influence 
of which remained limited. 

The difficulties to be overcome by the socialist trade union 
movement prevented it from gaining advantages from a situa- 
tion not unlike that of the years 1919-1920. 

Disagreements and conflicts continued within the Federa- 
tion ; the communist trade union leaders, who were in the 
minority, publicly accused other leaders of hostile designs ; 
the latter replied in kind. These violent polemics did not make 
a favourable impression on the workers. The situation, how- 
ever, became clearer as communist influence lost ground. 
Normal conditions seem to have been restored after the last 
trade union congress in February 1948. 

For all these reasons, the Belgian General Federation of 
Labour has only barely regained its pre-war membership, as is 
indicated by the following figures : 
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Year Membership 
a >. ¢ ot so 5 aes 546,469 
O08 4. acid dn: sean 681,951 
ee 546,224 
aes . « «sts! tes 511,851 
MOR rsiw actin todas 585,269 
EEE ey a 567,071 


On the other hand, the Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions has made considerable progress : 


Year Membership 
es os ae tea ee 304,999 
Meee s-ai sed } . vibe 350,000 
ee ee 342,000 
———. ssh « + ae © o 402,536 
Pn Gls COI, 437,129 
i stata + Siicnien® J 503,384 


This progress was due not only to the quick recovery of 
the Christian trade unions after the war, but also to methodical 
work and patience. Since 1922 the Workers’ School for Chris- 
tian Workers has supplied trained leaders to the trade union 
movement as to other organisations of Christian workers. 
Moreover, the preparation of the rank and file workers has 
benefited in every way from the activity of the Catholic 
Church. The church schools, which are very numerous, cons- 
titute a particularly fruitful field of recruitment for young 
people’s clubs, which organise training and recreational acti- 
vity at the same time. Young workers in these groups, like 
the pupils of the Catholic trade schools, which have made 
great progress during the last fifteen years, are encouraged 
to join the trade unions, where they may find the atmo- 
sphere to which they are accustomed. The Confederation of 
Christian Trade Unions works according to well-tried rules of 
conduct. In its up-to-date monthly, C.8.C., it publishes 
serious studies on subjects of topical interest. The greater 
part of the Confederation’s membership is still drawn from 
the Flemish part of the country. According to recent informa- 
tion, the Flemish regional sections have 387,341 members, and 
the Walloon regional sections only 84,084, the Brussels 
region being counted separately. 

In the sphere of activity, the opposition between the 
Christian and the socialist unions, which was violent before 
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1914 and moderate between the two wars, has become still 
less serious since the last war. Their respective positions in 
joint committees or in meetings of the National Labour Con- 
ference differ only very slightly ; in many cases they are iden- 
tical. Action, even in labour disputes, is undertaken by 
common agreement in most cases. The two organisations 
have even drawn up common declarations. On the other hand, 
in the sphere of ideas controversy is still keen. The two 
organisations could not exist simultaneously if they did not 
insist on the divergencies which keep them apart. 

The membership of the liberal trade union centre, after 
having weakened considerably, has re-established itself to a 
great extent ; there were 77,000 members in 1949. 


Changes in Structure 


Whereas the structure of the Christian trade union move- 
ment has undergone no noteworthy change since the second 
world war, the structure of the socialist-inspired trade union 
movement has been considerably modified. For a number of 
years most of the leaders have stressed the inconvenience of 
what they consider the excessive independence allowed to the 
industrial centres. During a “ trade union week ” in 1929 they 
pointed out that the great variety in contributions and in the 
social advantages extended to members complicated adminis- 
trative work and hindered necessary transfers between one orga- 
nisation and another; and they expressed regret that the 
Trade Union Committee hadnot sufficient resources to develop 
propaganda, to give serious attention to the problems awaiting 
solution or to give assistance to weaker sections. 

The upset caused by the occupation, the need to reassemble 
as quickly as possible the scattered parts and face exceedingly 
complex problems and, finally, the introduction of the social 
security régime—which lightened considerably the adminis- 
trative responsibilities of trade unions—permitted the accom- 
plishment of what had been scarcely foreseen a few years 
before but which had been prepared carefully in underground 
meetings. 

The industrial centres kept their full independence, morally 
speaking, but they yielded part of their activity in the material 
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and administrative sphere. Contributions to be paid by mem- 
bers, and their distribution among the centres, the regional 
sections and the national body, are established by the Belgian 
General Federation of Labour. A number of former regional 
trade union federations, which have become the “regional 
sections ”, organise the collection of contributions for all trade 
sections in their category and distribute the funds thus gathered 
among such sections, the industrial centres, the Belgian Gen- 
eral Federation of Labour and the regional sections themselves. 
They are generally responsible for all administrative activity. 
As a result of this increase in functions, the regional sections 
of the Federation are entitled to be represented by not more 
than one third of the delegates in the national organisations : 
the congress, the national committee, and the office. Between 
the two wars, the Belgian General Confederation of Labour 
did not receive one per cent. of the resources set aside by the 
centres for their administrative activity ; the Federation now 
receives more than 10 per cent. of such funds. 

The Federation is therefore able to carry out important 
new tasks ; it now has at its disposal an office with a competent 
staff, including a number of university graduates, which is 
responsible for the publication of Problémes, a review of high 
standards, and Syndicats, a weekly published in several edi- 
tions, which is distributed to all members. 

Important though these changes are, they do not affect 
the essential part of trade union life. All the centres continue 
to draw up their objectives in their respective congresses ; 
many of them still have their own trade publications ; certain 
of them receive special contributions to provide for special 
needs. 


International Activities 


It is clear from what was said earlier that the Belgian 
trade unions take part in international activities. The Belgian 
General Federation of Labour participated in the establishment 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions, where the same 
currents of opinion prevailed as within the Federation itself. 
As communist influence lost ground in Belgium, the Belgian 
General Federation of Labour felt less at ease in this interna- 
tional organisation. However, it was reluctant to break away. 
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Even when the trade unions of other countries left the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, it would not join them until it 
could be sure that a new international organisation correspond- 
ing more closely to its own aspirations had any chance of 
surviving. It took the step in 1949, and everything seems 
to indicate that its position in the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions will be the same as that of the 
Trade Union Committee in the former International Fede- 
ration of Trade Unions. 

The Confederation of Christian Trade Unions found it less 
difficult to resume its place in the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions, since the international organisation 
had no more difficulties of an ideological nature to solve than 
the national organisation. 


Trade Union Activity 


General Tendencies. 


The social activity of the last few years had been in pre- 
paration since the war period. While the trade union leaders 
were engaged in opposition to the occupation forces, certain 
persons empowered by socialist and Christian trade union 
authorities on the one hand, and by employers’ organisations 
on the other, met regularly and secretly to examine the 
means for attaining the economic rehabilitation of the country. 
Draft agreements were drawn up, to be submitted to the 
respective organisations when it would be possible for them 
to meet, and, in the case of agreement, to serve as a guide to 
the Governments. These deliberations gave rise to a “ draft 
agreement concerning social solidarity ” composed of three 
parts : wages and hours of work, social security, and the prin- 
ciples and methods of collaboration. 

These texts have never received official approval by the 
organisations concerned, but they have never been disputed 
by them ; their representatives have made frequent reference 
to these texts and the Government has inserted them almost 
word for word in legislative texts without meeting with any 
objection. 

The preamble to the agreement concerning social solidarity 
deserves quotation. It runs as follows. 
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Having compared their respective points of view, representatives 
of employers. and representatives of workers recognise that the 
smooth running of undertakings, to which the general prosperity 
of the country is closely linked, requires their loyal co-operation. 

They desire to establish relationships between employers and 
workers based on mutual respect and reciprocal recognition of their 
rights and duties. The workers respect the legitimate authority 
of the heads of undertakings and pledge their honour to do their 
work conscientiously. The employers respect the dignity of the 
workers and pledge their honour to treat them justly. They under- 
take 5o create no obstacle, either directly or indirectly, to their 
freedom of association or to the development of their organisations. 

In this spirit the representatives of the two parties have agreed 
to ask the Government to undertake, as soon as the country regains 
its independence, a series of emergency measures necessary to remedy 
the sufferings undergone during the occupation by the great mass 
of wage earners, and to prepare the way for further social progress, 
based on the economic advance of a world at peace and on a fair 
distribution of the income resulting from increased production. 

These emergency measures are chiefly concerned with wages, 
the establishment of a complete system of social security for workers 
based on national solidarity and the re-establishment or initiation 
of methods of collaboration between employers’ organisations and 
workers’ organisations. 

The principle behind these measures is definitive—to increase 
the material and moral welfare of workers and to establish between 
them and the heads of undertakings peaceful relationships based 
on justice ; the measures will be adopted in a provisional form at 
first, because of their urgency; the legislative Chambers will be 
requested to give them statutory form as soon as possible. 


The instruments of joint collaboration to which reference 
was made are : delegations of workers in undertakings employ- 
ing at least twenty wage earners, having rights and duties similar 
to those included in the Act of September 1948 respecting the 
organisation of the economy ; the joint industrial committees, 
to be extended to cover all industries ; a general joint com- 
mittee for the settlement of disputes outstanding after the 
intervention of the joint industrial committees; the joint 
representation of employers’ and workers’ organisations on the 
advisory or executive councils set up under public adminis- 
trations for dealing with questions of labour or social welfare, 
education or public health, economic questions and all other 
questions concerned with the life of the workers and at the 
same time the activity of undertakings. Although the ideas 
expressed in this document have not always inspired the 
activity of the parties since the liberation, they have never 
been seriously questioned. 
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Conditions of Employment 


One point should be emphasised : the moderation of trade 
union claims in the matter of wages. The trade union leaders, 
having gained experience from what happened between the 
two wars, are well aware of the necessity of maintaining wages 
within rather narrow limits in order to avoid the danger of 
inflation—a very real danger when the volume of goods 
available is far below normal needs. They therefore accepted 
provisionally an increase of 60 per cent. over the wages of 
1940, and steadily supported the policy of wage freezes (admit- 
tedly incomplete, owing to the scarcity or manpower). At the 
same time they constantly pressed for Government action 
to secure a lowering of prices and the suppression of the black 
market. 

As governmental action succeeded only in checking the 
rise in prices, the trade unions requested repeated adjust- 
ments of wages. The National Labour Conferences—of which 
there were eight between September 1944 and April 1948— 
have endeavoured to find means of increasing the resources 
of the workers while avoiding as far as possible an increase in 
the wages paid directly by the employer: wages linked with 
the index of production, validation of household re-equipment 
vouchers 1, payment of wages for general holidays, readjust- 
ment of the lowest wage levels, increases in family allow- 
ances, supplementary monthly family allowance payments, 
bonuses for regular attendance at work and compensatory 
allowances. 

The result of all these measures, together with the indivi- 
dual action of the most favoured groups, was that in September 
1949 the wage index calculated by the National Bank in 
accordance with partial but apparently representative data 
was established at 404 (1936-1938—100), whereas the index 
of retail prices was established at 379. 

At the same time the trade unions followed closely the 
application of the social security system initiated at the 
beginning of 1945, which now includes compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance, health insurance and oid-age insurance and 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 5, May 1949, pp. 537-549: 
*‘ Household Re-equipment Grants for Workers in Belgium: A Social Ex- 
periment ”’, by Georges EMERY. 
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which has completely changed the social conditions of wage 
earners and presents many new problems. The unions have 
demanded and obtained successive increases in the amount of 
benefits under the various services in accordance with the 
wage level. 

The unions have also taken part in studies of occupational 
classification, which are expected to assist in facilitating 
the solution of the frequently recurring and hotly discussed 
question of wages. The preliminary work is well advanced, 
and it seems that an agreement is possible on principles, 
but there is no indication as to what reception might be 
given to any proposals for the practical application of the 
principles. 

The unions have also worked to obtain an increase in free 
time and at the same time to ensure the regularity of workers’ 
remuneration. They have succeeded in getting the principle 
recognised that work done on twelve public holidays falling 
during the week should be paid at regular rates. They now 
propose the guarantee of weekly wages. 

The payment of double wages during the holiday period 
may appear to be a roundabout way of increasing wages by 
two per cent. The idea of the trade unions is to encourage the 
workers to take real holidays without the family budget 
suffering. 

The unions are much concerned about the problem of 
unemployment, which affected 10 to 13 per cent. of the workers 
in 1949. They demand that the Government should under- 
take a broad public works policy permitting the employment 
of the greatest possible number of unemployed persons, in 
conjunction with a policy of workers’ housing which would 
solve the problem of the housing shortage left by the two wars. 


Reforms in Structure. 

The attempts of the unions to obtain reforms in structure 
—by which they mean the direct participation of workers in 
the management of undertakings and the direction of the 
economy—have been remarkably successful. These reforms, 
as we have seen, were included in the social solidarity agree- 
ment signed during the war. They were embodied in an Act 
promulgated in September 1948 after nearly four years of 
heated argument ; the works delegations and works councils 
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met the first demand (management of undertakings) and the 
Central Economic Council and occupational councils the second 
(direction of economy). 


Doctrinal Positions and Claims. 


At the time of the foundation of the organisation which 
resulted in the Belgian General Federation of Labour, the 
title adopted, “Trade Union Committee of the Labour 
Party ”, indicated that the organisation came under the 
aegis of socialism. The changes in its title, “ Trade Union 
Committee of the Labour Party and of Independent Trade 
Unions ”, and then, more simply, “ Trade Union Committee ”, 
did not change in any way the doctrinal position of the trade 
unions. Though, in order to be admitted to membership of 
this Committee, the trade unions no longer had to be members 
of the Labour Party, they at least had to “take up their 
position in the class struggle ”. 

In 1937 the national body took the title of “ Belgian General 
Confederation of Labour”. At the same time as it modified 
its rules with a view to attaining greater cohesion, it adopted 
a “declaration of principles ”, which was clearly inspired by 
socialist ideas but did not contain the traditional formulae of 
socialism. 

After the changes which followed the last war a new 
declaration of principles seemed necessary, which adhered 
more closely to socialist terminology. The new declaration 
states that “the constitution of a classless society . . . will 
be accomplished through the social transformation of society ”, 
that “the trade union movement wishes to obtain a true 
régime of social justice . . . ”, that it “formally repudiates 
the false values . . . of the capitalist régime ”, that “the 
final goal should be to give to the forces of labour the manage- 
ment of the economy, which must be transformed to the 
advantage of the community ”, that it “considers that the 
socialisation of banking and industrial trusts is necessary. . .”. 
At the same time the declaration affirmed the movement’s 
complete independence of political parties, but specified that 
the movement would accept “the support of the party or 
parties which will join their forces with its own . . . without 
interfering in the conduct of trade union activity ”. 
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There has been no essential change in trade union claims ; 
they have simply been adapted to circumstances. 

Under the term “structural reform ”, we have seen that 
the trade unions are particularly interested in participation 
in the management of undertakings and the organisation of 
the economy. They consider that works councils—which 
have just been elected in undertakings employing not less 
than 200 persons—cannot suitably accomplish their mission 
without legislation concerning the registration of accountants 
and the establishment of a body of “controllers of under- 
takings ” empowered to check the correctness of financial 
information to be furnished to the councils. The texts to be 
adopted in this respect are before Parliament. 

The Belgian General Federation of Labour also urges the 
socialisation of highly concentrated industries. Except in the 
case of the coal mining industry there are at present no formal 
and precise proposals. But such proposals may be put forward 
at any moment. 

The recent Congress of the Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions makes it possible to say that with respect to 
“ present-day problems ” its position differs only very slightly 
from that of the General Federation of Labour. It expressed 
the same regrets for the delay in implementing the “ struc- 
tural reform ” embodied in the Act establishing works councils, 
trades councils and the Central Economic Council; it for- 
mulated the same demands for proposed supplementary 
measures (registration of accountants, controllers of under- 
takings and a National Labour Council) ; it voiced the same 
desire to base action against unemployment on a policy of 
workers’ housing and a broad policy of public works; it 
showed the same willingness to maintain the social security 
system established at the beginning of 1945, with modifica- 
tions to make the system more efficient, and the same insistence 
on the “ maintenance and increase of the purchasing power 
of wages and social allowances ”. 

However, this agreement on general lines of policy does 
not exclude disagreements over the methods to be employed. 
For example, the Confederation of Christian Trade Unions 
continues to demand higher family allowances, whereas the 
Belgian General Federation of Labour is principally concerned 
with the wage level. Again, the claims presented spring from 
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different motives, or the results attained are given a different 
reception. Thus “The Christian trade union movement 
desires through structural reform to put an end to the capi- 
talist system .. ., to modify the management of under- 
takings ”, which “ cannot remain only in the hands of holders 
of capital ”, since the workers also are entitled to participate 
in such activity. 

We have seen above that these divergencies are an 
inevitable outcome of the existence of two concurrent trade 


union movements. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Today, at the beginning of 1950, the Belgian trade union 
movement has attained full maturity. It represents nearly 
1,200,000 of the 1,800,000 wage earners in the country. It 
plays a very important role in the social life of the country. 
The Government takes its opinions into consideration, and 
the employers’ organisation constantly expresses its willing- 
ness to maintain regular relationships with it. The joint 
committees, which cover the whole national economy, make 
possible in the field of conditions of employment agreements 
which are always respected. 

The large number of workers involved in strikes (844,713 
for the years 1945-1948—a much greater number than in 
earlier periods) might be taken as a sign of excessive restless- 
ness. Actually, the numerous labour disputes are simply 
evidence of the difficulties which have hindered the adaptation 
of wages to prices, difficulties which confront employers and 
the Government as well as workers. 

These labour disputes have at no time interfered with the 
economic rehabilitation of the country. They have been 
considerably less numerous during the last few months and, 
now that prices are stabilised, everything seems to indicate 
that the régime of collective agreements regularly negotiated 
and renewed will permit a greater spacing of labour disputes, 
though it cannot be hoped that they will be completely sup- 
pressed. 

Any consideration of the results of the Belgian trade union 
movement would be incomplete, moreover, if the intellectual 
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and moral activities were not taken into account. In order 
to ensure for itself an adequate supply of trained leaders, the 
movement has given training in economic and social subjects 
to thousands of workers. To do this it has made use of 
various means—permanent schools like the Workers’ College 
and the Social School for Christian Workers, temporary 
courses and, above all, publications, which have been increas- 
ingly numerous and increasingly well documented. The 
magazines Problémes and C.S.C., reports to congresses, some 
of which are thorough studies of the questions to be discussed, 
and the trade union newspapers have a constantly increasing 
circulation. Impartial observers unanimously recognise that 
since the war the Belgian working class has given clear proof 
of its civic spirit and of its interest in the general welfare. It 
is the activity of the trade unions which has raised it to this 
level. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Employee Recreation Programmes 
in the United States 


The following summary of a report! which the National Industrial 
Conference Board in the United States has recently published on the 
recreation activities of employees in 264 firms is presented in pursuance 
of a resolution adopted by the first meeting of experts of the Corres- 
pondence Committee on Recreation of the International Labour Organi- 
sation, which requested the Office to include in its publications as much 
information as possible concerning workers’ recreation.” 


To throw light on the question whether the management of an 
undertaking should adopt a specific policy with regard to the recrea- 
tion activities of its employees, the National Industrial Conference 
Board—a body which describes itself as “ the research and educa- 
tional centre of American industry ”—has collected material on 
existing company practice and experience in this field. The results, 
published in December 1949, provide information on the organisa- 
tion and financing of recreation programmes that illustrates the 
developments possible where high levels of production and shorter 
hours of work have enabled the workers to devote greater attention 
to their leisure-time activities. 


ScoPE OF THE SURVEY 


For the purpose of the survey, 264 plants and offices were studied, 
only one of which comprised more than one unit. They were all 





1 NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BoarD, Division of Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 102: Employee Recreation Activities— 
Administration and Cost, by Geneva S—yBoLp (New York, December 1949). 

* Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: Industry and Labour, Vol. III, No. 
8, February 1950, p. 82. 
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known to have employee recreation activities. The total number 
of persons employed by these companies was 1,245,124, including 
1,034,972 employed by 216 manufacturing companies, chiefly in 
the electrical equipment, automotive vehicle, machinery, metal and 
aircraft industries, which accounted for about half the total number 
of companies and over two thirds of the employees; and 210,152 
employed by 48 non-manufacturing companies, chiefly in public 
utilities, transportation and insurance. The distribution of the 
companies by size is shown in the following table : 





Companies Employees 





No. of employees 
in company Percentage No Percentage 
of total é of total 








10.6 9,590 
17.0 31,518 
48.9 313,524 


5,000 and over . . 23.5 890,492 
100.0 1,245, 124 


























The data obtained from the companies are analysed in the 
report from the point of view of the kind of recreational activities 
carried on, the facilities used, the method of organising and financing 
them, the cost to the companies and the value of the programmes. 


RECREATION ACTIVITIES 


After pointing out that the recreation activities of a company will 
vary according to the geographic location of the plant or office, the 
availability of other recreation activities, public and commercial, the 
age, sex, background and marital status of employees, the hours 
of work, the length of the lunch period, and the support (money 
and enthusiasm) of employees and management, the report notes 
that the size of the company, while a contributing factor, is not an 
important one. From an analysis of the number of different activities 
included in each programme, it concludes that “ activities depend 
more upon initiative and planning than upon the amount of money 
spent, and on these the large company has no monopoly”. The 
importance of the geographical factor is stressed in the following 
terms : 

When a plant is located in an area in which few or no recreation activities 
are available through other sources, the company programme assumes 
added importance. If the majority of the employees live near their work, 
their families may be included in a large number of activities. If the homes 
of employees, on the other hand, are at some distance, emphasis may be 
placed on lunch-hour activities. Planning events that keep married workers 
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after hours, away from their families, is specifically avoided in many pro- 
grammes, for it has been learned that potential benefits can easily be counter- 
acted by discontent on the part of wives. 

The transportation problem may be a serious deterrent. If workers have 
to spend an hour reaching the factory, their reluctance to return in the 
evening for games or meetings is understandable. Some companies meet 
this by providing activities that can be enjoyed by the entire family or by 
providing activities for wives and children concurrent with those for 
employees. 


The report tabulates the 100 activities that were found most 
frequently in the programmes of the companies covered, classified 
by size of company. Approximately half were athletic or sports 
activities, a quarter were educational and cultural and a quarter 
were social. It also lists 58 other, less popular activities. 

The four most popular activities were sports—bowling, soft ball, 
golf, and basketball—followed by two social activities—picnics 
and Christmas parties. Next in order of popularity were horseshoes, 
parties (excluding Christmas), baseball, social dancing, banquets, 
chorus or glee club, table tennis, movies, lawn tennis, bridge, photo- 
graphy, checkers, fishing, gun club, chess, volleyball and library. 
These 23 activities were found in at least a quarter of the companies. 
Nearly 65 per cent. of the companies had picnics and over 56 per 
cent. had Christmas parties. Almost half the companies organised 
parties other than those at Christmas, and nearly as many had 
social dancing. About the same percentage had banquets and 
dinners, often combined with athletic programmes in order to 
honour teams at the end of sports seasons. Photography was the 
most popular organised hobby. With regard to sports, the report 
makes the following observation : 


The sports activities found most frequently in programmes of the com- 
panies in this survey are those in which a large number of employees parti- 
cipate, as opposed to those in which they are spectators. Baseball, for 
instance, ordinarily considered a game requiring professional skill, is far 
outranked by softball. Bowling and golf, first and third most popular 
employee activities, are likewise sports at which all employees can play. 
While some plants have company teams, in these same organisations there 
are other teams open to all who wish to participate. 


It was found that during the lunch hour most workers did not 
care to engage in activities requiring much physical exertion, but 
liked to use what time they had left after eating for relaxing diversion. 
“Cards and table games, the less strenuous athletic games such as 
horseshoes, shuffleboard and darts, movies, listening to music and 
reading, all fulfil this requirement and are popular in the co-operating 
companies.” 

Special attention was paid to the activities organised for em- 
ployees’ families, and in particular for children. The Christmas 
party was found to be the major company recreation event in which 
children participated ; they were included in this party in 84 out 
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of the 264 companies. In some cases, the party is given only for 
children, and in others the employees are invited to attend only as 
escorts. Another event in which children are often included is the 
company picnic. They are also invited to movies, and some com- 
panies give special movie parties for children, usually on Saturday 
mornings or afternoons. During the summer months some companies 
open their recreation areas to children, and a few maintain summer 
camps which children attend for periods of a week or more. For 
example, one large firm has invited its employees to have their 
children accompany them to work during school vacation time, 
and the company recreation department has provided a full-day 
programme, each child being allowed to attend for a two-day period. 
Another company has invited boys and girls aged 9 to 14 years to 
enjoy the facilities of its new recreation field under a summer camp 
plan and provides transportation by special buses. 

The survey showed that the principal recreational event of the 
year for all members of employees’ families was the company picnic. 
The report comments : 

That families participate in what is rated the most popular social activity 
in the entire employees’ recreation programme points significantly to the 
emphasis that is being placed on planning recreation around family interests. 
The companies in this survey report a total of 114 activities in which families 
are participating—70 per cent. of the total number of activities available to 
employees. Families are invited to picnics in 44 per cent. of the co-operating 
companies. 


Beach parties were found to be a particularly popular type of 
picnic, as well as barbecues in the West. “ Parks and fair grounds 
are used for picnics, and many a company takes over the whole of 
an amusement park, so that employees may enjoy the rides free. 
Frequently, arrangements are made for employees to enjoy the 
concessions at reduced rates.” Dances, parties and excursions came 
next after picnics as the events in which families participated most 
often in employee recreation programmes. 

A little less than 60 per cent. of the plants covered by the survey 
had recreation activities that were open to the entire community. 
The report continues : 

A number of these are the sole industries in their communities, and acti- 
vities are centred around a clubhouse erected by the company for the use 
of all residents of the area. Athletic, musical and dramatic activities, 
hobbies and social events under the leadership of a director, or in some 
instances a staff of several persons, provide a programme for all ages and 
interests. But even in companies in which the large part of the programme 
is devoted to employees, the community may be allowed to use certain of 
the plant’s facilities. 


RECREATION FACILITIES 


Initiative in utilising facilities provided by agencies outside the 
company clearly plays a large part in the expansion of employee 
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recreation programmes. These facilities are enumerated by the 
report in the following terms : 


Facilities provided by Government—Federal, State and local—range 
in size from a municipal tennis court to the great national parks with their 
horseback, hiking and snowshoe trails, toboggan slides and ski jumps. 
State, county and city parks afford picnic areas with outdoor fireplaces, 
lakes for boating, beaches, swimming pools, playing fields and, sometimes, 
camps. Municipal courses are available for golf, while city auditoriums 
and armouries are used for shows, dances and athletic events. Hobby clubs 
meet in museums and in public libraries, in rooms equipped with motion 
picture projectors and screens. In some areas, community buildings con- 
tain facilities for a wide variety of recreation interests. 

In most States, public school recreation facilities may be used, through 
special arrangement, by employee groups. Many high school auditoriums 
have excellent stage equipment, simplifying the production of plays and 
concerts. The school gymnasium is used for company basketball and 
volleyball games, and dances and parties are also held there. Tennis 
courts and other portions of school playgrounds are available for employees’ 
activities during hours or seasons when the grounds are not in use by stu- 
dents. Schoolrooms have been found well suited for band, orchestra and 
glee club practice and for club meetings. Shoprooms are especially adapted 
for craft activities. 


The survey showed that athletic fields formed the most customary 
type of recreation facility, being used by 171 companies. Of this 
total, 51 per cent. had their own facilities (owned by the company 
or employee association) and 40 per cent. used public facilities. 
Maintenance costs were wholly borne by the company in most 
instances. The athletic field ranged from a softball diamond at 
the back of the factory to an area of many acres with facilities for 
a large number of sports. 

More than two fifths of the companies—108 out of 264—utilised 
assembly halls in their recreation programmes ; about 65 per cent. 
of these had halls of their own, while maintenance costs were in the 
great majority of cases borne by the company. The halls varied 
greatly in size, from a small room in the basement of an administra- 
tion building, used for club meetings, to large auditoriums seating 
many hundreds of employees. Most of the larger assembly halls 
had removable seats, so that the rooms could be used for more 
than meetings. The combined gymnasium-auditorium was popular, 
and in many companies the halls were used for dances and card 
parties. While few companies had true theatres, many of the assem- 
bly halls were provided with platforms, motion picture projector 
and screen. 

Fifty-two companies used recreation rooms or clubrooms and 
54 used clubhouses and recreation buildings. In all but 2 of the 
former group, the rooms were in buildings owned by the company 
or club ; and in all but 5 of the latter, the buildings belonged to the 
company. The company bore the whole maintenance cost of club- 
rooms in 43 cases, and of clubhouses in 35 cases. The following 
descriptions are given : 
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Clubrooms are usually furnished with easy chairs and equipment for 
smoking. Reading material and table games are often provided, pianos 
and radios less frequently. In some companies, snack bars are operated 
in clubrooms, with profits going to the club. Or employees can make coffee 
or tea or prepare other light refreshments in clubroom kitchenettes. Stores 
and lending libraries are other enterprises operated in employee clubrooms 
to augment club revenue. These rooms are often adjacent to the company 
cafeteria or lunchroom, and another favoured location is the top floor of 
a manufacturing or office building. The penthouse location in big city 
structures enables employees to enjoy sundecks as well as lounges and reading 
rooms, with badminton, shuffleboard and horseshoe courts on the roof. . . 

Company clubhouses are chiefly of two types : those located on company 
grounds or adjoining the plant, and country clubs. The latter frequently 
have grounds spacious enough for golf courses. Location of the clubhouse 
at the plant makes noon-hour recreation activities possible and enables 
participation in activities directly after working hours. The country club, 
on the other hand, is more often the centre of activities for the whole family. 


Of 130 companies that reported they used picnic grounds, 52 used 
public facilities, 47 had their own grounds and 31 rented outside 
facilities. Such grounds were often a part of the larger company 
recreation area, and if equipped with tables and benches could 
not only be used for department picnics and parties for larger 
groups, but provided in favourable weather a place for eating daily 
lunches and for playing cards, checkers and chess. “ Companies 
have found picnic areas on plant grounds especially rewarding for 
the small investment needed.” 

Many companies are continuing the garden projects which were 
begun during the war and assist their employees by making land 
available and preparing the soil. In the present survey it was 
found that 37 companies made garden plots available to employees, 
and that 31 of them had plots owned within the company. The 
report states : 


Most of the companies set aside land for gardens on the factory grounds 
or in their recreation areas. A few lease land outside for the purpose, 
The land is ploughed, harrowed and sometimes fertilised before turning it 
over to the employees. Some companies buy seed, fertiliser and sprays 
in large quantities and sell them to employees at cost. A few companies 
employ a gardener, part or full time, to rid the gardens of weeds that can be 
destroyed with power equipment and plough up abandoned projects that 
menace working gardeners. 

Frequently an annual charge of two or three dollars a plot is made to 
help cover costs. Companies with large employee cafeterias sometimes 
offer to buy surplus vegetables from the gardeners. Harvest shows, 
festivals and fairs at the end of the gardening season, at which products 
are displayed and prizes awarded, are a part of the programme in a number 
of companies. Apart from such prizes, awards are sometimes made in 
contests in which garden plots are judged on features such as layout, variety 
of products, insect control and general gardening practices. 


It was found that only a comparatively small proportion of the 
264 companies had camps for their employees or employees’ children : 
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13 had camps for adults, and 10 had camps for children of employees. 
Nine companies owned their camps, both for adults and children. 
The rates charged were usually low, with the company making 
up the difference in cost. An ordinary charge was $10-15 a week, 
with half price for children and the rate doubled for adult guests. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The management of recreation activities seems for the most part 
to be in the hands of the employees. The personnel division or 
department was found to be the chief administrative agency in only 
a little over a third of the companies. 


Personnel Department Supervision 


Even where administration is in the hands of the personnel 
department, the employees in the companies in question may have 
their own recreation organisations. In some plants the function 
performed by the personnel department is largely that of co-ordinat- 
ing activities that are organised by the employees. In others the 
participation of the management may be much more pronounced. 
“One or more representatives of the personnel department have 
charge of planning the entire programme and budget, arranging 
for facilities, purchasing equipment and supplies and actively 
directing the programme.” The employee service divisions of 
various large firms combine duties connected with recreation with 
many miscellaneous services. 


Administration by Employee Associations 


It was found that central employee associations, with or without 
the assistance of recreation directors, administered approximately 
46 per cent. of the recreation programmes surveyed. With 2 excep- 
tions, these 121 associations administered the recreation programme 
for all employees within the company—factory and office, male 
and female—and with no exceptions within these groups. The 
report continues : 


Occasionally a minimum period of service with the company is a requisite 
for eligibility. While many companies have long-service clubs which hold 
dinners and picnics for their members and occasionally carry on welfare 
activities, the veterans’ club which sponsors the entire recreation programme 
for plant or office is the exception. Ordinarily, the service requirement 
in the type of association which plans activities for all groups is designed 
merely to exclude temporary employees from membership. 


In 33 associations, or 27.3 per cent. of the total, membership 
was automatic, without dues, and activities were financed through 
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other means, such as receipts of automatic vending machines, playing 
or admission fees, or company contributions. In the remaining 
88 associations, however, the members paid dues, which in some 
instances were only nominal—less than $1 a year. The most usual 
membership fee, charged by more than a third of the associations, 
was $1 ; 17 per cent. charged $3, and more than 11 per cent. $6, a year. 
The report points out that when the smaller fee is charged for 
membership in the central association, dues are frequently charged 
for membership in specific activity clubs, and that the larger fees 
are more likely to be all-inclusive. “Belonging to the central 
organisation confers voting privileges and the right to hold office, 
and makes the employee eligible for membership in particular 
groups that interest him. He may join as many as he likes. The 
membership fee in the central organisation may cover admission 
to certain events during the year which are planned for all members.” 

More than 65 per cent. of the associations were governed by 
boards of directors, governors or trustees ; in 16.5 per cent. manage- 
ment was vested in an executive committee ; and in the rest, either 
the association officers alone, or the officers with the directors, were 
responsible. There was considerable variety in the method of 
choosing directors : 


In some organisations they are elected at large ; in some they are elected 
by divisions or departments of the company . . . If the activity-plan 
of organisation is followed, there is usually a director for each activity 
group . . . Some organisations which follow this plan set a limit on the 
number of directors to avoid creating a cumbersome governing body. 
Activity groups organised after the maximum has been reached are allotted 
to directors already on the board. Some association constitutions provide 
for a proportionate number of men and women on the board... In 
small organisations, directors are sometimes chosen by the club members 
in open election or by secret ballot without formal nominations. Most 
of the larger organisations, however, provide for a system of nomination 
_ in their constitutions . . . In a fourth of the 90 companies in which 
directors have a part in governing the employee association, at least one 
of the directors is appointed by company management. 


The largest groups of associations had between 5 and 9 directors, 
and the next largest group had between 10 and 14, whatever the 
size of the company. Nearly two thirds of the associations chose 
their directors annually. Continuity was achieved in some cases by 
having only a part of the directors elected or appointed each year. 
Most of the associations had 4 officers—president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer—or 3, with the offices of secretary and 
treasurer combined, usually elected annually by the members, 
though in more than a quarter of the clubs, the officers were chosen 
by the directors from among their own number. 

In approximately a quarter of the associations the company 
management was represented on the body governing the association, 
most often by the personnel director, recreation director or company 
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treasurer. Six companies reported that the treasurer of the asso- 
ciation was a representative of management. In some cases, while 
not directly represented, the management lent guidance through 
an advisory board or committee, which worked with the governing 
body on all important matters. In a few organisations, a single 
individual appointed by the management served in an advisory 
capacity. 

Nearly two thirds of the associations had at least one standing 
committee ; those with three committees formed the largest group, 
those with four the next largest. The most usual type of committee 
was that having to do with organisation—executive, membership, 
development, nomination, rules or constitution. There were also 
finance committees dealing with ways and means, budget and audit- 
ing, and many of the organisations had publicity committees. In 
some of the associations there were standing committees for each of 
the major sports or social activities, but it was more usual to have 
committees representing categories of activities. Sometimes, men’s 
activities were headed by a single committee chairman, and women’s 
activities by another. 


Administration by Committees or Councils 


In about a tenth of the companies surveyed, the recreation 
programme was administered by a committee or council, a system 
which, because of its simplicity, was found especially suitable in 
small plants and in office groups. The composition of these bodies 
is described as follows : 


The chairmen of individual committees, each responsible for the conduct 
of an activity, may form the central council. Or separate activity groups 
may elect the council members. Another method is to divide the plant 
or office into sections or divisions, each of which has the right to elect a 
committee member, in proportion to the number of employees represented. 
The election division may be a unit as simple as the employees who work 
on a single floor. 


The committees in two thirds of the 25 companies in question 
had between five and ten members. Eighteen of the committees 
provided for representation of the management, the representative 
being appointed in most cases by the personnel director or by manage- 
ment. In a few committees or councils the personnel director or 
recreation director served as chairman. 


Administration by Trade Unions 


Several companies reported that in their plants local trade 
unions sponsored recreation activities for union members, but only 
one stated that a union was handling the major part of its recreation 
programme for all workers. This was an automobile manufacturing 
company, whose employees belong to the United Automobile 
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Workers’ Union, C.I.0., a body which has one of the most completely 
organised recreation programmes in the labour movement. The 
aims of the recreation department which this union established in 
1937 include the following : 


(1) To provide recreation for all U.A.W. members and their families 
without racial discrimination ; (2) to unite the union through the common 
understanding inherent in leisure-time activities ; (3) to provide leadership 
training opportunities to union rank-and-file members through recreational 
organisation ; (4) to link the union to the community through the use of 
community facilities, and through co-operation with community recreation 
leaders ; (5) to provide each member and his family with the benefits of 
professional recreational leadership with a minimum cost to the worker ; 
and (6) to work toward eventual co-operative labour-management recrea- 
tion programmes for all American workers in every industry. 


The headquarters of the recreation department are in Detroit, 
where there is a staff consisting of a director, assistant director and 
stenographic assistants. Specialists are employed on a part-time 
basis to train local union chairmen, to teach classes and conduct 
competitions. The director is responsible for the inter-union recrea- 
tional activities of the U.A.W. workers who live in Detroit. In 
addition, 14 regional councils, usually composed of the recreation 
chairmen from the local unions in the area, cover other areas of 
the country in which there is a concentration of U.A.W. members. 
Summer school recreation institutes for the training of local recrea- 
tion committee chairmen are conducted each year in the regions 
under the direction of the union’s education department. The 
monthly magazine published by that department includes a section 
on recreation, reprints of which are also circulated, with other material 
to assist union recreation personnel. 

Out of the $1.50 dues paid by each member of the U.A.W., 
one half cent goes to finance the recreation department, which, 
in turn, remits up to 50 per cent. of the revenue it has received to 
those regions in which recreation councils are established and where 
planned programmes, inclusive of all age levels and in part self- 
sustaining, are in operation. 


Recreation Directors 


A quarter of the companies surveyed employed a full-time 
recreation director (also known as a recreation counsellor, recreation 
co-ordinator, manager of personnel activities, recreation supervisor 
or director of employee activities), and another sixth had part- 
time directors, ordinarily members of the personnel administration 
staff who helped with the recreation programme as part of their 
work. 

In 64 per cent. of these companies the recreation director, whether 
part-time or full-time, reported to the head of personnel administra- 
tion ; in 11 per cent. (12 companies, all with over 1,000 employees) 
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he was under the supervision of the head of employee services ; 
and in 7.4 per cent. he reported to employees—the officers or exe- 
cutive committee of a recreation association—rather than to manage- 
ment. 

The duties of the recreation director vary fundamentally in 
accordance with company policy : 


If the company policy is to leave recreation as far as possible in the 
hands of employees, the recreation director has few administrative func- 
tions, but serves rather in an advisory and co-ordinating capacity. Of the 
108 companies that have either part-time or whole-time recreation directors, 
46 list supervision or direction of recreation activities as a chief duty . . . 
Organisation of recreation activities is listed by 37 companies. The direc- 
tor is an idea man who introduces activities for groups that are neglected 
and suggests new sports and hobbies for those who are not attracted by the 
current programme . . . Promotion of recreation activities is a chief duty 
of the director, according to 13 companies . . . Fourteen companies 
list “ advising on” recreation activities as one of the major functions of 
the director . . . In 16 companies the word “ co-ordinate ” is used to 
describe a chief function of the director of recreation . . . An important 
function of the director in 13 companies is to purchase equipment . . . 
Publicising recreation activities is listed by 9 companies as a responsibility 
of the director. Planning, editing and writing articles for the employee 
magazine or newspaper and preparing booklets and bulletins on recreation 
activities are cited as examples of such publicity. 


Staff Administering Programmes 


Another point investigated was the number on the staff who 
helped to administer the recreation programme. It was found that 
in more than one fifth of the companies the programme was run 
entirely by employees, with no assistance on the part of company 
staff members, and in more than half there was only part-time 
staff assistance. Paid staff devoting their full time to the recreation 
programme were employed mainly in the larger companies. Such 
personnel consisted chiefly of “recreation directors, assistant 
recreation directors, secretarial and clerical help, athletic leaders 
such as gymnasium directors and their assistants, golf professionals 
and swimming instructors ”, and included also the workers needed 
to maintain recreation facilities, such as managers, grounds keepers 
and clubroom attendants. The part-time staff workers mentioned 
by companies included athletic coaches, gymnasium and swimming 
instructors, music directors and librarians. 

The largest group of non-staff assistants employed consisted of 
sports referees, and the next largest of persons assisting in musical 
activities. “ Eighteen companies employ music directors, 13 choral 
directors, 7 have band directors and 2 have orchestra leaders. 
Several companies pay accompanists.” Five companies listed 
dramatic coaches or directors, and 3 had dance instructors. 
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RECREATION PROGRAMMES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cost AND FINANCING OF PROGRAMMES 


A large majority of the recreation programmes studied were 
financed jointly by the company and the employees : 

Companies are contributing to the operating expenses of recreation 
activities in more than 92 per cent. of the companies included in this survey. 
Eighteen of the 264 companies report no company contributions for recrea- 
tion. Of these, however, 13 provide recreation facilities. Only 5 companies, 
therefore, report no financial participation—either through provision of 
facilities or contribution to operating costs. 


Methods of Financing Programmes 


Next to company contributions, playing fees (bowling, pool, 
golf, tennis, etc.) were the most important source of revenue. This 
method of financing was used in half the companies. 

Nearly 43 per cent. of the companies relied to some extent on 
profits from automatic vending machines to finance their employee 
recreation programmes. “In large companies, revenue from this 
source sometimes amounts to thousands of dollars and is sufficient 
to support the entire programme.” Canteen profits were a source 
of revenue in approximately 15 per cent. of the reporting companies. 
Stores selling clothes, electrical equipment, groceries, soap, gifts, 
etc., provided revenue for recreation in 9 per cent. of the companies. 
Only 5 per cent. of the companies used cafeteria profits for this 
purpose, since their cafeterias were usually operated either at cost 
or with a company subsidy. 

In 42 per cent. of the companies, employees helped to finance 
their recreation programmes through association or club dues, 
whether paid for membership in separate activity clubs or in a 
central association. Admission fees for special events, such as 
athletic games, concerts, plays, dances, excursions, dinners and 
parties, were charged in 35 per cent. of the companies. Two com- 
panies mentioned carnivals and fairs as important revenue producers. 


Company Expenditure on Recreation 


As already noted, nearly all the companies covered contributed 
towards their employees’ recreation programmes, but less than 
11 per cent. bore the entire cost of the programme. In many of the rest 
the company contribution was directly related to the employee 
contribution, being fixed by the management as a definite pro- 
portion—ranging from 50 to 200 per cent.—of the dues collected’ 
by the recreation association from its members or of the total 
income of the association, that is, dues plus other sources of revenue, 
such as vending machine receipts and admission fees. The most 
usual arrangement was for the company to match the employee 
association dues. Seventeen companies paid only for certain events ; 
8 paid only the salaries of recreation leaders. 
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Information on the approximate company expenditure per 
employee, comprising all items other than overhead and investment 
in permanent facilities, was given by 166 companies. It ranged 
from 14 cents to $200 and, as was to be expected, was lowest in 
the larger companies. Owing to the marked effect of the extremes 
on the average figure, the median expenditure was calculated, as 
more indicative of general company practice, with the following 
results : 


The median is $10 per employee in companies having less than 500 
employees, $5 per employee in companies having 500 but less than 1,000 
employees, $2.50 in companies having between 1,000 and 5,000 employees, 
and $1.88 in the largest companies, those having 5,000 or more employees. 
The median company expenditure for the entire group of 166 companies 
is $2.88 per employee. 


Among the items of expenditure financed partly or wholly by 
the company are the provision of durable equipment and expendable 
supplies, loans and rental fees, treatment of injuries, picnics and 
outings and Christmas and other parties. As regards the provision 
of equipment, the report states that the company is the major 
source of financing of durable equipment, such as tennis and bad- 
minton nets, basketball and volleyball standards and gymnasium 
mats. In only 2 out of 13 activities using such equipment was the 
company outranked by individual participants in this respect: 
“members of bands provide their own instruments in the largest 
number of companies having employee bands and individual bowlers 
provide their own balls in the majority of instances”. As regards 
expendable supplies (balls and bats, paper, clay, cloth and other 
materials for handicrafts, music for bands and choral groups, films 
for photography, etc.), it was found that employees belonging to 
handicraft groups or camera clubs usually provided their own 
materials and tennis players provided their own rackets and balls 
in approximately a third of the companies concerned, but that 
as a rule the company provided supplies for baseball, basketball, 
football, softball and table games, while the number of companies 
and employee associations that provided supplies for volleyball 
was about equal. 

Twenty-three companies, or 8.7 per cent. of the total, advanced 
loans to the employee association or club for the purchase of equip- 
ment, particularly expensive equipment, such as an aeroplane for 
a flying club or a piano for a choral group. Repayment of such loans 
is spread over a period of time according as the association obtains 
revenue from the activity. Only 2 companies charged rental fees 
for the use of supplies. 

More than three fourths of the companies contributed to the 
cost of medical and hospital treatment for employees injured in the 
course of company recreation activities. Various methods of meeting 
the expenses were used, and in 47 cases a combination of methods. 
Thus, while 81 companies reported that injuries, at least for com- 
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pany-sponsored teams, were covered by workmen’s compensation 
in their States, in only 52 of these companies was this the sole pro- 
vision. The next most usual method, after workmen’s compensation, 
was special insurance. In about 7 per cent. of the companies injuries 
were treated by the company physician or medical department, and 
in 4 per cent. the company paid medical expenses. 

On the subject of the cost of picnics, outings and parties, the 
report gives the following particulars : 


Nearly a third of the reporting companies pay the entire cost of picnics 
and outings, while in a fifth of the companies this expense is borne wholly 
by the employee association or club. A number of companies distinguish 
between an annual picnic for all employees and other picnics held during 
the year for smaller groups. Companies frequently pay the entire cost 
of the former, while employees bear the expense for the latter, either as 
individuals or as members of an organisation. Sometimes the company 
pays rental for the grounds at which the picnic is held, provides transporta- 
tion, music for dancing, entertainers and, if the outing is held in an amuse- 
ment park, provides free rides on the concessions . . . As companies 
increase in size, the expense of providing the entire lunch becomes higher, 
and thus a smaller percentage of very large companies bear the entire cost 
of picnics than is true among smaller companies. While half of the com- 
panies with less than 500 employees have picnics wholly “on the com- 
pany ”, only a fourth of the aiadita having over 5,000 employees pay 
the entire cost of picnics . . 

The Christmas party, even more than the annual picnic, is primarily 
a company-financed affair. Nearly half of the companies reporting on the 
financing of such parties pay the entire cost. Employee associations bear 
the entire cost in a fourth of the companies, while association and company 
share the cost equally in 6.4 per cent. of the companies . . . Company 
contributions to Christmas parties vary from 15 per cent. to 100 per cent. of 
the cost. Of the 173 companies reporting on this activity, 112, or 65 per 
cent., make some contribution. All except 4 companies of the 112 contri- 
bute at least 50 per cent. of the total cost . . 

Companies pay the whole cost of parties other than the Christmas 
party only in 23 per cent. of the companies reporting . . . In 52 com- 
panies the percentage of company support is 50 per cent. or more. 


In general, the report points out that the company’s financial 
contribution affords one means of keeping a recreation programme in 
line with company policy when these activities are not company- 
managed ; this may be desired in view of the fact that the conduct 
of recreation affairs can affect community, public and even customer 
relations. Thus if the company supports individual activities, it can 
contribute only for those which it approves. If it pays a percentage 
of the cost of the entire programme administered by an employee 
club, the ordinary procedure is to make the contribution dependent 
upon company approval of the club’s budget. If the company 
owns the recreation facilities, it may permit their use only for approved 
activities. 

A second control measure, also financial, is the auditing of 
employee association accounts. Eighty per cent. of the employee 
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associations included in the survey had their accounts audited, and 
in nearly 58 per cent. of this number the work was done by a com- 
pany auditor. Company auditors examined the accounts of 46 per 
cent. of the whole group of employees’ associations. 


CONCLUSION 


The report concludes with an attempt to assess the value of 
company recreation programmes. Since participation in a pro- 
gramme is voluntary, this is taken as one measure of its value, and 
a table is accordingly given showing the percentage of employees 
participating in one or more parts of the programme, from which 
the following conclusions are drawn : 


More than one fifth of the companies report 80 per cent. participation 
or higher. Several of these, however, emphasise that this represents 
employee attendance at company-wide social events such as the annual 
Christmas party or midsummer picnic, and that smaller percentages of 
employees take part in sports and other activities. Ten companies report 
that all of their employees take part in at least one portion of the pro- 
gramme, while 13 more explain that practically all (95 per cent. or more of 
total employment) take advantage of the recreation activities offered. 

The wide appeal of recreation programmes, as presently demonstrated, 
is shown by the fact that more than 45 per cent. of the companies surveyed 
report that 50 per cent. or more of their employees are taking part in the 
company programmes. As the company increases in size, it becomes more 
difficult to obtain a high degree of participation, even though the pro- 
gramme is expanded in the larger organisation to offer more activities 
to satisfy more interests. While in the group of largest companies—those 
with 5,000 or more employees—37 per cent. have programmes in which at 
least half of their employees participate, nearly two thirds of the companies 
having less than 500 employees report that degree of participation. In 
most of the companies in the smallest-size category, at least 70 per cent. 
of the employees are taking part. 


The specific advantages which managements considered to be 
the result of the programmes are also listed. Heading the list is 
improvement in morale, which was mentioned by nearly 30 per 
cent. of the companies. Next comes the opportunity for employees 
to become better acquainted with each other and with members of 
the management. Further, “supervisors likewise get to know 
employees better and the friendly association leads to better under- 
standing and improved teamwork”. Other benefits mentioned 
include the availability of recreation at a lower cost than the 
individual employee can afford, improvement in health and a chance 
to develop personality. Finally, some companies noted the special 
value of programmes providing recreation facilities also for em- 
ployees’ families. 




















STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; cost of living and food prices. 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November): Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 


III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(b) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 
ployment. 


Changes in the Tables 
Table I. 


Austria. The former series has been replaced by a new series, commencing 
1947 and relating to unemployed persons registered at employment offices 
at the end of the month, which does not include certain categories of 
persons (such as applicants already in employment, persons requiring 
engagement under special conditions owing to partial incapacity, persons 
requiring work for not more than 24 hours per week, etc.) included in the 
old series. The rate of unemployment expressed as a percentage of total 
wage and salary earners is now indicated. 


Hawaii. A new series has been introduced, based on unemployment 
data obtained through labour force surveys. All persons 16 years of age 
and over in all branches of economic activity are covered. The unemployed 
include persons who were not working and who were looking for work and, 
in addition, those who would have been looking for work but for the fact 
that (a) they were temporarily ill, (b) they expected to return to a job 
from which they had been laid off for an indefinite period, or (c) they 
believed no work was available in their line of work or in their community. 


Israel. A new series has been introduced, showing the average daily 
number of unemployed wage earners and salaried employees aged 17 years 
and over registered at employment offices. The figures cover all branches 
of economic activity. Persons temporarily laid off may register. Persons 
on strike and those sick or incapacitated by injury are not included in the 
statistics of the unemployed. 
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Poland. The series has been discontinued following an official statement 
that the post-war figures do not represent unemployment but refer to 
young persons entering the employment market and to compulsory regis- 
tration data relating to persons changing their place of work. 


Table II. 


Austria. The series of employed wage earners and salaried employees 
in all branches of economic activity based on compulsory sickness insurance 
data has been reintroduced to replace the series published in recent issues. 
A description of this series was published in the February 1949 issue of the 
Review, pp. 239-240. 


Hawaii. A new series has been introduced, based on labour force sample 
survey data. The figures cover all persons 16 years of age and over employed 
in all branches of economic activity. Employed persons comprise those 
who were (a) “at work”, namely, those who did any work for pay or 
profit, or worked without pay for 15 hours or more on a family farm or 
business ; and (b) “ with a job but not at work ”, namely, those who did 
not work and were not looking for work but had a job or business from 
which they were temporarily absent because of vacation, illness, industrial 
dispute, bad weather, or layoff with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of layoff. 


United Kingdom. Two new series are now shown. The first series 
relates to wage earners and salaried employees in non-agricultural industries, 
whereas that previously published covered also employers and persons 
working on their own account. The second relates to all persons employed 
in all branches of economic activity, with the exception that prior to June 
1948 indoor private domestic service was not included and men aged 65 
and over and women aged 60 and over were not covered. 


United States. The series relating to all persons 14 years of age or over 
employed in non-agricultural industries has been discontinued. 


U.S.8S.R. The series has been discontinued owing to lack of current data. 


Table III (a). 


Israel. A new series has been introduced, based on establishment 
reports of wage earners and salaried employees engaged in manufacturing. 
The Central Bureau of Statistics has continued for the time being the com- 
pilation of this series, which was formerly published by the Jewish Agency 
on the original base October 1938-September 1939 = 100. The series 
includes workers on paid vacation, holiday or temporary military leave, 
but not those on unpaid vacation or holiday, nor those on strike or tempo- 
rarily laid off. For the purposes of the table, the series has been converted 
by the I.L.0. to the base 1939 = 100. 


Italy. A new series of indices (1947 = 100) has been introduced, based 
on establishment reports covering about 55 per cent. of all wage earners 
employed in manufacturing. The figures refer to the average during the 
month. The series covers workers on paid and unpaid vacation and holiday 
and those on strike, but not those on military service and those temporarily 
laid off. 
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New Zealand. A new series of indices of wage earners and salaried 
employees engaged in manufacturing has been introduced. The data are 
derived from reports by establishments employing at least two persons 
(including working proprietors). The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
The base selected for the series is the average for 1947. 


Puerto Rico. A new series has been introduced, based on data obtained 
from labour force sample surveys and relating to wage earners and salaried 
employees (14 years of age and over) employed in manufacturing. 


United Kingdom. A new series of indices covering wage earners and 
salaried employees engaged in manufacturing has been introduced to replace 
the former series. 


Table III (b). 


Israel. A new series has been introduced for the total number of days 
worked, calculated in the same manner as the new series in table III (a). 


Italy. A new series has been introduced for total hours worked, calcu- 
lated in the same manner as the new series in table III (a). 


Japan. The series for total hours worked has been discontinued owing 
to the lack of current data. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 


Wages and Hours of Work 


The tables on wages group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: (a) Hourly rates or earnings; (b) Daily, weekly or 
monthly earnings. 

The tables on hours of work relate to: (a) Hours actually worked per 
worker ; (b) Percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Changes in the Tables 


Wages: Table (a); Hours of Work: Table (b). 


France. The series have been revised by the inclusion of certain addi- 
tional categories of workers and the adjustment of the weights in the light 
of more precise data available on the structure of employment. 
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SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 
relates to men only (wages tables). 


when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick-faced type: index number (100) in base year. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 
Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


. s ect “6! 
iu u uu d 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the a arate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XIX. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LXI, No. 1, January 1950, pp. 65-76). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing wit 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AFRICA AMERICA 
aati a Union of 
Date Nigeria South Africa) Canada 
| Vv Vv II * I 
Unemployed |Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) | (registered) (estimated) (insured) 
| i *® % 
1937 ; 4510 337000 | 12.5 ; ; 
1938 i 5 279 407000 | 15.1 é 
1939 6 167 386000 | 14.1 ‘ 
1941 . | 3543 370 000 8.0 . 
1942 4 256 238 000 5.3 , 
1943 ; 5 502 99 000 2.2 : . 
1944 7 272 3731 82 000 1.8 10454 | 0.5 
1945 7 562 5 383 172 000 * 3.8? 41139 | 1.9 
1946 7 264 5 390 143 000 3.0 96760 | 45 
| 1947 6 874 10 266 98 000 2.0 68254 | 3.0 
| 1948 6 351 12173 103 000 21 | 88909 | 38 
1949 & 15 138 137 000 2.7 | 135624 | 5.9 
| 1949: April 3 810 11 700 ; . | 134480 5.9 
May 7 544 12751 a é | 95832 4.2 
June 6 969 15 033 103 000 2.0 | 80391 3.5 
July 4 780 16 308 . ‘ | 79902 3.5 
Aug. 5 149 18 462 98000 | 19 | 80813 3.5 
Sept. jo 19 127 . er | 83525 3.6 
Oct 18 642 147000 | 28 | 105937 4.6 
Nov 18 626 : : | 4152 269 6.6 
Dec. 18-908 : 222064 | 97 
1950: Jan. || | 15 138 | go723s | 122 
Feb. | 20108 | 286 163 11.7 
Mar. | | 19 629 ; " 265 382 10.9 
April || as 312 000 6.1 coe | oss 
| Persons cov. | ® ‘ | Sr 
| (thousands) ! | 5 115 2 298 
America (concl.) ASIA 
} . | . Union of | . 
| oa United States Puerto Rico odie ® | India Israel 
II | Il Vv Vv V 
| Unemployed Unemployed Applicants for Applicants for | Unemployed 
(estimated) (estimated) work registered | work registered (registered) ” 
| | .% | % 
1937 7700000 | 14.3 | | 
| - 1938 10 390 000 19.0 | 
1939 9 480 000 172 «| 
1941 5560000", 9.9" | | ag 
| 1942 2 660 000 4.7 | Be. 
1943 1070000 | 1.9 | | ane 
1944 670000 | 1.2 | | 1409 
1945 1040000 | 1.9 ‘ E 1 237 
1946 2270000 | 3.9 | 80000°| 12.0° 5 1 870 
1947 2142000 | 3.6 76000 | 11.0 3116 2° | i 2772 
1948 2064000 | 3.4 71 000 10.3 2614 224900 | 1320" 
1949 3395000 | 5.5 i ‘ail 844 | 293043 | 6351 
| | | 
1949 : April 3016000 | 5.0 51 000 7.3 818 276 309 3 216 
May 3 289 000 5.3 | 47000 6.9 \761 291 713 4 905 
June 3 778 000 6.0 57 000 8.1 'g12 312 734 8 553 
July 4 095 000 6.4 65 000 9.1 872 326 300 9 683 
Aug. 3 689 000 5.8 80000 , 11.3 855 337 002 9 607 
Sept 3 351 000 5.3 94 000 13.3 768 333 897 7979 
Oct 3 576 000 5.7 100 000 14.0 637 | 310272 7 386 
Nov. 3 409 000 5.4 115 000 15.8 573 291 584 8 541 
Dee. 3 489 000 5.6 | 117 000 16.0 573 274 335 | 10007 
/1950: Jan. 4 480 000 7.9 |131 000 18.1 269 091 
Feb. 4 684 000 7.6 = a | 265 295 
Mar. 4 123 000 6.7 ‘ 265 962 
April 3515 000 5.7 | | st 
Persons cov. ‘ ‘ 
+ cononn tie 62 105 702 . 


























I. 


II. Labour force sample surveys. 


III. 


? Lagos. 
* Apr. 1948. 


"™ Jan.-Mar., July-Dec. 


* Rangoon. 


Trade union fund returns. 
*Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. 


Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


IV. Trade union returns. 
Vv. Employment office statistics. 


* Nov. 


? Daily average during the month. 
estimates obtained from monthly sample surveys of the labour force. 





“Average for 1949: 
* Commencing 1940» 
* Mar.-Dec. ™” June-Dec. 
















TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 























































































































| Asta (concl.) Europe 
| Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
Date __ v Vv I 
| 
} Applicants 
| Unemployed f k Unemployed Unemployed 
(estimated) suteeanell (registered) * (insured) 
% T % % 
1937 295 443 3.7 ‘ 320 961 : 125 929° 13.8° 
1938 237 371 3.0 ‘ 244 000 ‘ 173 913 18.4° 
1939 A < 66 000 ‘ 195 211 19.3 * 
1941 ° ° ° ° 
1942 ‘ ‘ 
1943 d . 
1944 ‘ . ‘ 
1945 . ° ‘ 144 579 * 9.3 * 
1946 1590318*; 5.4¢* 74 105 Meera 67 292 4.5 
1947 671 780° 1.9 § 4 31 737 1.7 67 560 3.5 
1948 240 000 0.7 77 983 43 409 2.3 129 203 6.4 
1949 380 000 1.0 70 996 91 238 4.6 234 896 11.7 
1949: April |} 430000 1.2 63 657 96 745 49 219 926 11.0 
May 430 000 1.2 63 130 81 099 4.1 212 617 10.6 
June 350 000 0.9 63 887 71 458 3.6 215 316 10.7 
July 370 000 1.0 66 325 67 676 3.4 220 469 11.0 
Aug. 340 000 0.9 72 953 64 855 3.3 214 683 10.7 
Sept. || 470000 1.3 77 656 63 390 3.2 228 393 11.4 
Oct. 350 000 0.9 81 866 62 575 3.1 251 077 12.5 
Nov. 330 000 0.9 86 327 80 498 4.0 259 387 12.9 
Dec. 340 000 0.9 86 490 133 651 6.7 265 075 13.2 
1950 : Jan. 400000 |... 89 303 182 796 iad 308 968 15.4 
Feb. 430000 |... 86 044 189 444 wi 264 261 13.2 
Mar. wie ose owe 147 722 odes 236 839 11.8 
April ia . sae wen om 219 955 11.0 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 36 805 * ‘ 1972 * 2001’ 
Europe (cont.) 
Denmark | Finland France Germany * 
Date ee a ; Vv us 
Applications 
Unemployed | Unemployed | Un Unemployed 
hele : employed for work : 12 
(trade unionists) (registered) '* (on relief) registered (registered) 
%_ | % 
1937 95630 21.7 3 695 354 554 379 994 ° 
1938 97 707 21.3 3 602 373 641 402 186 
1939 88924 18.4 3 300 381 902 ** 418 413 * ‘ P 
1941 97 404 18.4 | 3 384 292 649 394 534 . ° 
1942 81 276 15.1 1 561 70 312 123 957 ‘ . } 
1943 58480 = 10.7 | 923 19 878 41 552 
1944 46 420 83) 2 1s z ‘ } 
1945 76232 | 13.4 | 5 312 15 813 68 436 
1946 51 636 8.9 | _ 15 663 56 633 ° ° | 
1947 51 998 8.9 | _- 7 389 45 738 595 242"* ‘ | 
1948 51644 | 8.7 _ | 16 737 77 803 603 858 4.3 | 
1949 59 041 9.6 25 683 39 748 131 062 1 262 997 8.5 
1949: April|| 50 544 8.3 39 266 39 218 129 021 1 232 381 ° 
May |} 46756 | 7.7 15 920 39 817 132 671 1 256 889 ‘ 
June|} 28858 | 4.7 3911 40 847 128 811 1 283 302 8.7 | 
July || 30710 | 5.0 940 41 126 122 082 1 302 857 ? 
Aug.|| 30615 | 5.0 1 213 42 196 118 601 1 308 091 ‘ 
Sept.|| 38 335 6.2 4752 43 908 132 837 1 313 691 8.8 
Oct. || 54 002 8.7 20 967 42 571 142 817 1 316 572 ° 
Nov.|| 61 534 9.9 46 893 43 423 149 022 1 383 832 ° 
Dec. |/113 505 | 18.2 58 075 46 396 153 545 1 558 469 10.3 
1950 : Jan. ||/113 232 | 18.1 52 873 52 477 172 972 1 897 644 12.5 
Feb. || 92072 | 14.7 54 858 58 857 185 386 1981 908" 13.0 
Mar. || 57 220 *| 9.1 * 55 776 61 638 182 202 1 851 879 12.2 
April ete eee eee — see 1 783 000* eve 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 615 * . ‘ > 14 855 * 
For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 541. 
? Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Prior to 1947, applicants for work registered. 
* Before Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. *Census of 26 April. 


* Census of 1 Oct. ‘* Average for 1949. *June 1949. * Federal area. * Public relief fund 
statistics. °° Labour registration statistics. ‘'' Prior to 1945, applicants for work registered. 
18 Figures prior to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under Order 
No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, whether actually seeking work or not. 13 Jan.-Aug. 
14 Mar.-Dec. 




























































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 
Ireland Italy Luxembourg! Netherlands 
Date Vv Vv . v 
Applicants 
Unemployed y spree Unemployed Unemplo Unemployed 
: . yed : 
(insured) registered (registered) (registered) 
% 
1937 ° ° 81 760 874 000 18 368 904 
1938 ° . 88 714 810 000 92 353 663 
1939 55 165 15.6 93 074 . 420 295 630 
1941 50 967 14.6 74 656 : 
1942 48 846 14.2 76 887 
1943 41 194 12.5 66 884 
1944 36 263 11.3 59 047 a 2 
1945 33 964 10.6 58 999 i 137 260 
1946 35 067 10.6 59 726 . 15 88 742 
1947 33 266 9.3 55 623 1 620 000 * 50 45 889 
1948 35 129 9.4 61 203 * 748 000 * 17 42 422 
1949 34 906 9.0 60 606 1 672 708 ne 62 335 
1949: April 42 012 10.8 76 995 1 753 643 14 60 480 
May 36 907 9.5 67 250 1 704 931 12 55 100 
June 32 395 8.3 47 324 1 551 725 8 48 726 
July 29 230 7.5 42 409 1 530 547 6 45 816 
Aug. 30 553 7.9 43 928 1 512 378 12 49 972 
Sept. 28 023 7.2 41 592 1 484 149 23 47 086 
Oct. 29 027 7.5 43 288 1 502 327 ae 54 507 
Nov. 31 390 8.1 59 092 1 592 248 67 252 
Dec. 29 708 7.6 58 621 1 792 863 87 862 
1950: Jan. 36 270 9.4 69 776 1 839 309 107 663 
Feb. 38 030 9.8 72 098 104 762 
Mar. 36 414 94 67 328 89 310 
April 35 224 9.1 66 230 | 2 ti 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 389 * | . 
Europe (cont.) 
Norway Portugal Spain Sweden 
Date Vv Vv Vv IV 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) (registered Unemployed (trade unionists) 
% % 
1937 29 881 ‘ 17 158 * 67 351 10.8 
1938 30 296 16 570 * 66 990 10.9 
1939 28 251 ‘ 17 885 * ‘ 63 722 * 9.2* 
1941 19 181’ 3.7 * 13 626 * 450 014 85 018 11.3 
1942 4 T47 0.7 10 185° 294 530 56 938 7.5 
1943 437 0.1 4 968° 225 493 43 950 5.7 
1944 —_ oo 3 588 * 169 525 39 123 49 
1945 9172 * 1.6 * 3 130 147 946 36 272 4.5 
1946 12 246 2.0 2 387 178 165 27 554 3.2 
1947 8514 1.2 1 799 138 771 24 446 2.8 
1948 9 026 1.3 1 494 117 020 25 747 2.8 
1949 7715 1.0 1 586 160 056 26 217 2.7 
1949: April 9 346 1.3 1 438 169 884 27 161 2.8 
ay 4 844 0.7 1474 163 239 18 636 1.9 
June 2377 0.3 1 528 151 689 19 812 2.0 
July 2010 0.3 1570 154 925 17 964 1.8 
Aug. 3 140 0.4 1 614 160 289 15 428 1.6 
Sept. 4 645 0.6 1 686 164 222 15 336 1.6 
Oct. 6 129 0.7 1 760 166 517 17 229 1.8 
Nov 8 525 1.0 1 855 169 300 22 490 2.3 
Dec. 12 039 1.6 1 896 161 006 48 191 4.9 
1950: Jan. 16 652 2.2 160 756 43 335 44 
Feb. 15 686 2.0 162 654 37 522* 3.8* 
Mar. 14 933 1.9 am ons ae 
April ese ve 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 976° 




















For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 541. 


'. eae — statistics. 
ended Oct. 194 . 

applicants. 
years are incomplete. 
years 1945 to 1947. 





Dec. 


*June-Dec. 


* Jan.-June, Oct.-Dec. 

* Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 
Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941; figures for the war 
* Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms’ excluded during the 


* Average for 1949. 


* Insurance year 


” Up to 1940 














TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 






















































































Europe (concl.) 
Switzerland United Kingdom 
Date 1 V Vv 
Unemployed Wholly Unemployed (insured) 
(insured) * unemployed Wholly ? | Temporarily 
% | % | % 
1937 10.0 | 57 949 1 324 027 8.5 | 205063 1.5 
1938 8.6 52 590 1 487 363 9.5 380 332 2.5 
1939 6.5 36 663 1 259 559 8.0 | 220765 1.5 
1941 2.0 9 095 237 827 * 1.5 61 446 * 0.5 
1942 1.9 8 841 110 628 1.0 8 489 — 
1943 1.4 6 058 82 758 0.5 2780 —_— 
1944 1.6 6 533 75 613 0.5 2 316 _— 
1945 1.6 6 474 158 046 1.0 1 931 — 
1946 1.0 4 262 390 106 2.5 4 058 —- 
1947 0.8 | 3 473 342 295 2.0 156 028 1.0 
1948 0.6 2971 325 818 ¢ 1.5 8 555 ¢ _ 
1949 1.6 8 059 328 426 1.6 9571 _— 
1949 : April 0.9 4 391 343 936 1.6 11 957 0.1 
May 0.9 | 4 706 322 017 1.5 11 561 0.1 
June 0.8 3 879 282 578 1.3 8 568 0.1 
July 0.8 | 4 081 261 501 1.2 12 431 0.1 
Aug. 0.8 | 4 734 | 279 '740 1.3 8 325 0.1 
Sept. 0.8 | 5 036 | 287179 1.4 6 671 — 
Oct. 0.9 i 6 414 316 435 1.5 6 827 _ 
Nov. 1.4 | 10 786 343 706 1.6 6 886 _ 
Dec. 3.8 | 17 830 352 853 1.7 7 875 —_— 
| 
1950: Jan. 4.9 30 177 395 197 1.9 8 686 == 
Feb. 4.2 20 440 392 753 1.9 10 605 — 
Mar. 2.3 10 840 368 523 1.8 8 981 —_— 
April se 9 222 wie ae ies 
Persons cov. 5 6 
(thousands) 548 | 20 970 
OCEANIA 
Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
Date IV | y Ir* I V 
. Unemployed »| Unemployed 
Unemployed (estimated) Unemployed (registered) 
% % 
1937 9.3 ° . . : 
1938 8.7 ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 
1939 9.7 10 000 5.9 6 264° | P 
1941 3.7 6 500 3.5 2 031 
1942 1.6 ° 2 430 1.2 810 
1943 1.1 e 1 886 } 0.9 405 ° 
1944 1.2 1 600 0.8 329 “ 
1945 1.2 ° 1500 0.7 270 ° 
1946 1.4 7 603 2133 1.1 172 386 
1947 1.2 6 684 2953 1.6 47 92 
1948 0.9 2 629 | 8 741 4.5 33 67 
1949 ove eee | 25 224 12.9 48 92 
1949: April . 1 921 17 900 9.3 27 43 
May 0.8 1 196 25 670 13.2 39 100 
June . 1151 31 846 15.9 56 187 
July ‘ ote 25 029 12.5 73 207 
Aug. 5.5 wie 26 807 13.6 88 152 
Sept. ° nes 31 747 16.3 62 115 
Oct. ° ese 33 701 17.3 50 81 
Nov. 0.8 ae 33 952 17.5 51 53 
Dec. . oe 32 432 16.7 30 44 
1950: Jan. . ee ion ea 26 39 
Feb. ies aioe nee ome 19 30 
Mar. ‘ aie ne on 12 21 
April , ‘tile on sm dee ses 
Persons cov. 5 ° 
(thousands) 761 ° 195 e e 





























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 541. 


1 Wholly unemployed. 7? Including casuals. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 
1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. ‘ July-Dec. With 
the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been 
extended to include all registered unemployed, with the exception of registered severely disabled 
persons unlikely to obtain work other than under special conditions. * Average for 1949. 
* July 1948. * Unemployment benefit statistics. * For the period 1939-1947, annual esti- 
mates: June. * Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. * April-Dec. 


























STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of nwmbers employed 


TABLE I. 





































































































AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa United States 
| Euro- 1 Canada Tt «ms 
Date peans hie > ee B.L.S. B.C. 
III (A/B) III (A) Vv III (A/B) Vv 
M.I.T. ® M.1.T.C.®* | A.M.I.T.C. M.1.T.C, A.M.L.T.C. 
W.S. Ww.s. w.s.4 W.S. ws. 5 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
1938 103.7 104.9 98.0 ‘ 94.1 95.5 
1939 105.5 105.8 99.8 P 98.6 98.8 
1941 110.1 117.6 133.5 98.1* 117.7 108.7 
1942 111.9 120.3 152.2 98.8 129.2 116.1 
1943 112.6 116.0 161.3 100.0 136.9 117.6 
1944 113.5 117.1 160.4 102.7 135.0 116.5 
1945 116.1 121.2 153.5 100.0 * 130.4 114.1 
1946 121.8 124.5 151.8 107.6 134.8 119.3 
1947 125.3 127.0 164.7 111.2 141.2 125.3 
1948 129.4 128.6 171.6 112.8 143.9 } 128.2 
1949 133.1 134.1 172.0 116.1 140.0 | 126.8 
1949: April 133.6 133.6 165.7 F 139.9 124.9 
May 133.9 135.1 170.5 . 139.1 126.8 
June 134.0 135.7 174.8 116.0 139.4 128.8 
July 133.6 135.9 175.7 é 138.6 129.0 
Aug. 133.4 135.7 1771 119.2 140.0 129.5 
Sept. 133.2 135.7 177.2 . 141.5 128.3 
Oct. 133.3 135.8 177.0 116.8 138.7 127.4 
Nov. 133.1 135.1 176.9 . 139.3 128.5 
Dec. 132.8 | 134.4 170.0 : 142.2 126.5 
| 
1950: Jan. 133.0 | 133.6 164.1 one 137.2 123.0 
Feb. 134.1 135.9 163.5* i 135.7 123.0 
Mar. des | $e ose 137.8 124.3 
April m»* « 126.7 
Persons cov. x 
(thousands) * 219 | 813 1 936 4 326 .../30 718 46 300 
America (concl.) ASIA EvuRoPE 
Argentina| Colombia 
(Buenos | (Central Peru yoy Japan Austria —_ 
Date Aires) zone) 
III (A) | III (B) | III (B) Vv Vv I I 
1.T.C. M.I.T. ® A.M.I. | A.M.L.T.C.|| A.M.I.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. 
W. Ww. Ww. W.S. * W.S. ¢ WS. W.S. 
1937 100.0 > . ‘ ° 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.7 100.0 * ° ‘ ° : 4 
1939 104.8 94.2 100.0 e 
1941 107.1 85.5 105.4 > ‘ . ; 
1942 111.5 95.2 95.6 e ° ° ; 
1943 116.6 101.9 90.4 ‘ ° ‘ 4 
1944 123.1 123.9 86.2 ° . * ; 
1945 123.0 128.8 77.8 ‘ . . ‘ 
1946 we 139.9 74.4 100.0 *% . 125.0 104.1 
1947 wee ont vod 104.6 100.0 ** 134.6 104.6 
1948 ‘nie hi ae 105.0 100.0 136.6 ee 
1949 din ies onal 106.5 iid 137.0 oes 
1949: April . © ‘ 110.3 103.0 135.2 
May . ° ‘ 108.9 104.0 137.3 
June ° e 110.1 108.5 138.6 
July J . a 110.3 107.8 139.4 
Aug. . . e 106.8 106.8 140.2 
Sept. ° ° . 104.4 104.7 140.9 
Oct. A > ‘ 105.1 105.6 141.3 
Nov. 3 : ‘ 104.8 107.8 140.1 
Dec. s : ° 104.4 105.9 135.0 
1950: Jan. ° 101.5 . 131.2 
Feb. ‘ . ° oe ad wt 
Mar. s ‘ ° eve . 
April . > the oon one 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ° 14 212 585 34 880 1 373 3 164 






































1. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments: I1I (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


? Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939, based on esti- 
mates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Including logging. ‘ Including other 
categories of workers in the labour force. * Up to 1944, the indices are based on estimates. 
* Nov. * Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise 
specified. * Average for 1947. * May. ™ Mar. ™ Oct. 
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TABLE U1. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 












































































































Europe (cont.) 
France |Germany'| Hungary/| Ireland — ——- Norway 
Date | TIT {A) 5 I I III (A) I II * 
M.1.T.C. M.I.T.C. | M.I.T.C.® | A.M.I.T.C.| M.I.T.C.° | M.I.T.C.® |A.°M.°I.T.C. 
T Ws. | WSS. W:S. W.S. Ww. Ws. W.S. 
1937 100.0 ‘ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.7 . e 100.2 101.7 104.3 100.0 
1939 104.0 * ° ° 100.5 99.3 108.8 105.5 
1941 91.7 2 ° 96.6 4 118.2 100.0 
1942 93.2 § . ° 96.1 ° 114.6 102.3 
1943 97.0 * ‘ . 95.9 ° 109.6 100.9 
1944 92.1 ‘ e 97.8 ° on 97.6 
| 1945 93.8 e ° 100.5 Q par 85.57 
1946 99.0 ‘ 78.8 106.7 88.5" * 117.9 97.7 
1947 104.8 - 97.0 112.9 92.3 133.0 104.7 
1948 107.7 100.0 ° 106.0 117.1 101.5 147.5 106.4 % 
1949 109.5 103.0 o- * 108.2 oes 108.7 
} 1949: April 109.2 * 132.3 ° 107.2 P 106.2 
| May ° . 139.0 108.3 b 107.7 
| June ° 102.5 eee 5 108.7 } 109.4 
July 109.7 : “in 108.9 : 109.3 
Aug. , ‘ ose ‘ 109.3 109.5 
Sept. . 103.7 ade i 109.2 ? 109.9 
Oct. 109.9 ‘ one > 109.2 J 110.2 
Nov. ; " ome . 109.1 110.9 
| Dec. ‘ 103.8 ous = 109.2 ‘ 108.7 
1950: Jan. sop re ote . ‘no 4 109.4 
| Feb. m ‘ eee . due e 111.1 
| Mar. : a ode ‘ vet é 110.5 
| April gas , sil . jee a sins 
Persons cov. 2 
| (thousands) 7 050 11 922 1 650 415 33 1 273 535 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
| Poland United Kingdom ™* Australia Hawaii Pd a 
| Date i i iv IV Vv Til (A) 
M.I.T.C. M.I1.T.C. A.M.I1.T.C. M.1.T.C. *4 A.M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C. 
| W.S. Ww.s. 18 Ws. 8 WS. 
1937 ‘ 100.0?” 100.0 ‘ . a 
1938 “ 98.3 98.4 ‘ ‘ i 
1939 ‘ 103.1* 101.9 100.0 ** 100.0°” ° 
| 1944 103.1" 100.5 112.3" | 110.6 , 
1942 i 104.7* 101.2 111.1 121.5 
1943 ‘ 101.4° 98.7 110.7 127.8 
1944 a 98.0° 96.8 110.5 130.3 
1945 ‘ 93.8F 92.9 110.8 133.5 . 
1946 . 98.5" 98.6 121.6 . 7 
1947 100.0 105.6° 105.6 131.4 3 100.0 
1948 111.2 100.0 100.0 137.0 114.9 103.1 
1949 we 101.1 101.0 140.8 105.9 oe 
| 1949 : April a 100.9" 100.8 141.0 108.7 108.1 
| May on 101,1* 101.0 141.7 105.3 105.3 
June ae 101.1 101.1 140.4 105.0 105.0 
| July aoe 101.2°* 101.1 134.2 109.3 104.9 
| Aug. vate 101.5* 101.3 140.0 106.5 105.1 
| Sept. _ 101.6* 101.4 141.9 101.7 105.4 
} Oct. ee 101.7* 101.5 142.7 100.2 105.6 
Nov. sii 102.0°* 101.7 143.8 100.1 “ee 
Dec. one 101.6* 101.3 144.3 100.1 — 
1950 : Jan. in 101.8" 101.5 144.2 
Feb. ibis 101.7 101.5 145.3 
Mar. ivi 
April ‘eas . a os bic 
+ ena 2941 16 690 13 720" 1 730 160 427 



































For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
p. 545. 

* Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Before 1949, statistics of establishments. 
*Jan.-Aug. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures; commencing 1943, average of 
quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ? Finmark 
and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. * July-Dec. * June. * Statistics of 
compulsory sickness insurance linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of the pre- 
ceding period. * Average for 1941. ** Excluding Northern Ireland. .™* From 1937 to 
1948 based on the estimated number of employed persons subject to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Acts; since June 1948, on the estimated number of employees covered by the National 
Insurance Acts. ™ Including forestry, fishing and trapping. ** From 1937 to 1948 based on 
the estimated total numbers in civil employment (men aged 14-64 and women 14-59) excluding 
indoor private domestic service ; since June 1948, on all persons aged 15 and over covered by 
the National Insurance Acts. ‘** Covering persons aged 16 and over. ‘+’ Annual figures: June. 
"July. ™” June 1937. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed 
| AFRICA AMERICA 
nion of South Afri United : P Colombia | Dominican 
Date =—pe Canada | States ||Areentina) Chile (Bogota) | Republic 
III (A/B) ? III (A) | 111 (A/B)}/ I11 (B) *} 111 (B)| I11 (B) | III (A) 
W.S. W.s. Ww. Ww. w. Ww. Ww.s. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ‘ 100.0 
1938 101.6 103.9 97.0 85.1 104.3 105.5 100.0" | 107.0 
1939 101.1 104.3 98.2 *3.5 108.5 108.1 90.0 111.8 
1941 102.2 117.0 147.2 19.5 117.0 127.6 83.1 114.6 
1942 102.6 124.5 180.5 148.3 123.6 133.7 96.7 123.5 
1943 102.2 129.1 197.7 173.3 126.1 127.0 105.1 130.5 
1944 103.8 137.5 196.2 168.6 131.1 125.6 135.8 139.3 
1945 106.7 138.6 178.0 148.4 132.5 126.9 142.6 131.4 
1946 112.8 142.5 162.8 139.7 136.9 132.0 153.8 oe 
1947 118.0 148.0 174.0 147.6 146.9 141.6 ia 
1948 122.8 156.1 179.2 146.7 a. 134.0 
1949 125.1 160.6 179.4* 133.8 oul 
1949: April 126.8 162.1 177.7 134.0 138.7 
May 127.0 162.9 179.3 130.7 137.7 
June 126.8 162.7 181.3 130.8 137.8 
July 125.7 162.1 180.4 129.4 137.2 
Aug. 125.1 160.8 182.9 133.4 139.3 
Sept. 124.5 159.6 182.3 135.9 140.1 
Oct. 123.8 158.9 180.5 131.2 138.0 
Nov. 123.2 158.4 178.8 130.3 139.5 
Dec. 122.2 156.5 174.5 132.7 sind 
1950: Jan. 122.1 154.9 173.9 132.1° ont 
Feb. 123.6 159.9 174.6* 132.3 ost 
Mar. ; i 133.3* Dy . 
April oe “ne s 
Persons cov. ‘ 
jrecweden] RT 270 || 1046 /8 666 is | 4 32 
| America (concl.) ASIA Europe 
' 
Date Mexico yo my Uruguay || India * | Israel Japan eae Denmark 
III (B) Vv III (B) |} IL (A) | 11 (B) | TIT (A/B)}) TIT (A) | TIT (A) 
w. W.S. Ww. Ww. W.S. w. Ww.s. Ww. 
1937 100.0 ‘ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 
1938 101.2 . 100.2 103.7 110.1 d 100.2 
1939 111.6 : 111.7 104.5 100.0 121.1 109.4 
1941 119.3 . 120.4 128.7 135 128.0 104.2 
1942 126.6 : 124.1 136.2 173 141.8 111.0 
1943 129.4 : 129.4 145.4 202 160.7 115.9 
1944 133.9 . 135.5 150.5 192 181.1 116.8 
1945 133.8 : 133.8 157.7 189 < . 108.7 
1946 139.2 . 141.7 147.0 180 a 85.5 121.5 
1947 136.9 100.0 149.4 154 100.07 93.8 129.5 
1948 98.9 ae 132 91.1 100.2 136.2 * 
1949 ‘wn 163 ek we eis 
1949: April 101.0 156 89.1 104.4 
May 93.7 165 81.1 104.6 
June 97.8 172 78.1 104.7 
July 97.8 165 79.3 ae 
Aug. 92.6 166 78.5 
Sept. 95.8 169 82.5 
Oct. 97.8 171 81.8 
Nov. 103.1 172 79.3 
Dec. icon 172 81.1 
1950: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 105 95 56 1 676 7 5 760’ 1 205 167 





I. Compulsory social insurance statistics ep y accidents, etc.). 


unemployment insurance statistics. 
ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments ; 
IV. Estimates. 


III. Statistics of 


type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 


earners. S. Salaried employees. 
1 Including building. 


British India. 








* 31 Dec. 


® ,including mining. 
* Oct. 1947 = 100; indices based oe a monthly sample survey 
covering wage earners, salaried employees and other categories of workers in the labour force. 


* May. 


II. Compulsory 
mts ; III (A), all establish- 


* Average for 1947. 


III (A/B), 
W. Wage 


* Former 
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TABLE DI. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 




















































































































Europe (cont.) j 
Date Finland | France Germany} Hungary Ireland Italy | Netherlands 
III (B) | III (A) s I III (A/B)*/III(A)) I III (B) 
w. W.S. w.s. w. W.S. w. | Ws. | W. | 
1937 100.0 | 1000 |. | 100.0 | 1000 | . | 100.0 
1938 102.9 103.2 ¢ | . 108.0 | 100.1 ' & | 103.2 | | 
1939 93.6 105.4 | | 4119.1 | 101.4 | 109.3 | | 
1941 100.0*| 90.3 | | 133.8 96.3 | . 113.2 . | 
1942 95.7 96.0 * | ° 92.6 } 108.8 ‘ | 
1943 96.1 90.9 7 | | | 93.3 : ms 98.3 ° | 
1944 90.9 | 90.9 | 95.5 . | ‘ 
1945 108.2 90.4 | OL me, @ 4, ‘ 
1946 114.3 98.0 94.3 * | 110.4 | te | 113.1 85.3 
1947 122.6 | 106.3 | : |} 100.0°) 117.9 | 100.0 | 134.1 | 100.0 | 
1948 129.2 | 110.3 100.0°%®, 120.3 | 1240 98.3 | 150.1 109.9 | 
1949 129.9 | 112.7 | 1109 | .. | 1274 - | oa rite 
1949: April || 129.6 | 112.4 | | 137.7 : 97.9 | P 
May : ‘ : | 142.1 | ‘ | 97.7 ’ 
June |} . | | 109.6 | 145.4 | é | 97.4 113.8 | 
July || 1303 | 1129 | «© | we | | 96.9 ‘ 
Aug. ° | . . 98.9 | i 
Sept. . . | 110.9 | 128.2 99.3 116.2 
Oct. 131.0 TT eee | | 97.5 | ia 
Nov. . ° ° | ere } Ps | 95.8 | } 
Dec. ‘ | 112.8 | iad | ° | aa! | 
1950 : Jan. 131.4 | 
Feb. ° | . | ° | 
Mar. ° j . | ° ooo | 
April ||... | — ° a ee a 
~ Persons cov. 11 | AS 638 ™* | 4 | . 
(thousands) 7™4™ | 3500 | 4842 ja79* | 100 1724 | 625 | 522 | 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA | 
> | 
mite Norway | Sweden. | Switzerland Kingdom ™ Australia| New Zealand 
° i = III (A/B) * III (B) a IIIf (A/B) | IIT (A) | Il (A) | 
w.? w. w."¢ w.s. W.S. W. | W.S.7 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 
1938 97.3 101.3 99.7 92.8 104.5 99.7 | 
1939 100.2 105.1 98.3 99.4 105.7 105.8 
1941 100.0 =| + 102.4 107.9 108.4 129.5 116.3 
1942 102.4 108.1 109.6 113.4 139.0 113.5 
1943 103.2 111.4 104.9 112.3 144.0 116.7 
1944 101.2 112.5 99.7 107.1 141.9 121.0 
1945 93.5 118.8 109.6 98.2 137.5 124.9 
1946 110.6 123.5 122.9 94.7 145.0 130.4 r 
1947 124.1 124.4 ** 133.0 102.0 153.1 136.8 | 100.0 
1948 100.0 ** 125.5 135.1 100.0 159.9 one 102.7 
1949 106.2 126.3 126.6 102.2 161.7 eve aes 
1949: April 105.2 126.7 ° 101.7 163.5 7 103.9 
May 106.1 126.5 ° 101.8 164.1 ° 105.1 | 
June 107.1 ° 127.7 101.8 160.7 ° 105.9 
July 105.3 125.6 ° 101.7 146.2 7 106.5 
Aug. 105.3 125.6 ° 102.2 160.4 ‘ 106.8 
Sept. 106.9 126.1 126.6 102.5 163.1 P 107.0 
Oct. 107.6 127.1 ° 103.0 164.6 > 107.1 
Nov. 107.9 127.7 ° 103.6 165.5 ° ar 
Dec. 106.6 125.7 123.2 103.3 165.0 
1950: Jan. 107.0 125.7 ° 103.8 165.8 ° 
Feb. 109.2 126.3 ° 103.9 167.5 ° 
Mar. 109.2 127.0 120.9 oes on ° 
April ove oe ° _ ii i seine 
Persons cov. || 184 ™* 20 ai. 
(thousands) /254* 528 352 6572/7847 519 85 144 
For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
p. 547, 
‘ Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Including mining. * Jan.-Aug. 


* Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. ‘ Jan.-June, 
Sept. and Dec. 7” Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944 ; 
Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Since Jan. 1946, statistics of establishments, 
type B. °* Jan. 1947. * June. * Average for 1941. ** Average for 1937. 18 Excluding 
Northern Ireland; annual figures, June. +4 Before 1941, statistics of establishments, since 
Mar. 1948, statistics of compulsory health insurance. ** From 1937 to 1948 based on the estim- 
ated number of employed persons in manufacturing subject to the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts ; since June 1948, on the estimated number of employees covered by the National Insurance 
Acts. ** Including building. *’ Including working proprietors. ** In 1946 the criterion 
for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the establishment. * Mar. 1948. 
2° Average for 1948. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 



















































































AMERICA ASIA EvuROPE 
> , : = , 
Date omen Argentina Israel * slovakia _| SoS | ae 
III (A/B) Ill (B)* III (B) III (A) | Tir (B) | I (B) 
WwW. Ww. W.S. w. | Ww. w. 
1937 100.0 ; . 100.0 | 100.0 
1938 78.5 : . : 99.4 104.9 
1939 92.3 ° 100.0 ° 107.7 | 93.7 
1941 131.4 : 142 ; %.2 | 100.0 
1942 161.8 - 183 101.5 97.7 
1943 195.4 100.0 220 : 106.5 99.4 
1944 190.9 103.4 211 . 107.7 | 93.9 
1945 161.3 99.1 210 . 94.3 110.1 
1946 141.9 99.8 198 100.0 ° 115.0 | 114.5 
1947 154.5 106.7 173 116.8 123.0 123.1 
1948 152.4 04d 146 122.0 132 131.6 
1949 135.8 inc aut 138* | 129.9 
1949: April 133.3 266 175 123.0 | 141 131.2 
May 130.7 ese 186 e 144 | ° 
June 131.5 ons 188 138 | ° 
July 130.0 oi 179 102 | 124.1 
Aug. 135.1 il 182 137 : | 
Sept. 139.4 ee 192 | 46 | ; 
Oct. 134.9 a 192 | 146 | | 138.3 
Nov. 132.0 * abs sahie 146 | 
Dec. 137.2 * | 150) =| ; 
1950: Jan. 135.9 ose aves e 145 134.5 
Feb. 136.1 * oes a ° | 148 | ° 
Mar. see eee . 
April = | | 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) .../8 666 ‘ . 847 | 74° 
Europe (concl.) 
Date France Hungary Ireland ” Italy Norway Sweden = 
III (A) III (B) III (A)* III (A) III (A) * III (A) * 
W.S. W. w. Ww. w. Ww. 
1937 100.0 ° 100.0 : | 100.0 100.0 
1938 99.1 ° ° 99.3 : | 98.1 99.7 
1939 106.1 ‘ 101.1 ; 100.8 104.1 
1941 84.5 . 93.6 ° 99.1 98.0 
1942 97.2 * ‘ 88.2 ‘ | 97.6 104.3 
1943 100.5'° ‘ 90.5 ‘ 96.6 107.9 
1944 95.8 ° 94.0 ‘ 91.6 110.0 
1945 94.2 ‘ 103.6 ‘ 85.7 108.7 ** 
1946 105.1 84.3 115.0 ‘ 108.9 ___ 122.3 
1947 117.4 100.0 ° 121.7 100.0 123.7 121.8 * 
1948 121.8 107.6 ‘hi 96.5 131.6* ae 
1949 122.1 we on ain = 
1949: April 121.6 111.2 > 96.1 
May > 123.0 é 102.4 
June . 117.3 ° 97.0 
July 122.4 — 99.7 
Aug. ° ° 81.1 
Sept. » ‘ 120.1 
Oct. 122.7 = " ee 
Nov. > = 5 a > “ 
Dec. » nee ‘ ane ‘ . 
| 1950: Jan. im = i ia 
Feb. 2 —_ » se 
Mar. é ace ° ove 
April ~~ a ° dies A 
Persons cov. 
| (thousands) 3 500 279 100 1 724 144 536 





























For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
p. 547. 


1 Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
hours worked per worker. * Total number of days worked. * Including mining. ‘* Commencing 
1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. * Jan. * Average for 1941. 
7 Week in Oct. of each year. * Jan-Aug. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 1° Annual figures 
commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: 
Mar., June and Sept. 11 Figure for 1945 affected by strikes in the engineering industry. 
12 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the 
establishment. 












Cost of Living and Food Prices 


















































AFRICA AMERICA 
French P 
Country Equa- | Northern | Southern Union of 
Egypt | torial | Rhode- | Rhode- | Sudan Tunis South || Canada | United 
Africa sia sia Africa States 
Town or no. : Brazza-| Whole Omdur- P 
of localities Cairo ville? | country ad man * Tunis ® 64-11 56-34 
Original base || June-Aug.| Oct. Aug. Aug. 1935- 1935- 
{=100) 1939 | 1938 | 1939 1939 1938 1938 1938 1939 1939 
Cost of living 
pe came a-e a-e a-d a, b, d* a-e a‘ a-e a-e a-e 
1937 ‘ , , 100 ° ° 100 100 100 
1938 ° 100 * ° 101 100 ° 104 101 98 
1939 100 * ° 100’ 100 100 ° 104 100 97 
1940 113 ° ° 101 110 ° 107 104 98 
' 1941 138 ° . 105 130 ° 112 110 102 
| 1942 184 ° P 111 151 ° 122 116 113 
| 1943 242 ‘ 119* 117 173 ° 129 117 120 
1944 279 . 123 122 172° . 133 117 122 
{ 1945 293 307 * 126 124 164 . 137 118 125 
1946 287 377 129 129 177 ° 139 122 136 
1947 279 518 138 132 215 ° 145 134 155 
1948 281 740 142 141 272 ° 153 153 167 
1949 eee eee 148 150 eee ° 159 159 165 
1949: Mar 280 147 146 158 157 165 
Ap 279 149 148 158 157 165 
May 276 149 150 160 158 165 
June 275 P 149 150 ° 160 159 165 
July 274 149 149 ° 159 160 164 
Aug. 273 149 149 ° 159 161 164 
Sept. 275 . 149 149 159 160 165 
Oct 278 . 149 150 . 159 160 164 
Nov 281 ° 149 156 * eee 159 160 164 
Dec. ° 150 159 eve ° 160 160 163 
1950: Jan. eee eve 150 159 oe ° 160 159 163 
Feb. eee ° 151 159 coe . 161 160 162 
Mar. 151 160 ° oad 162 ae 
Food 
11 13 
1937 ‘ r ‘ , ° 100 100 100 
1938 ° 100 * P ° 100 100 105 101 93 
1939 100° ° 100’ 100’ 103 ° 104 97 90 
1940 112 ° 111 122 107 102 92 
1941 141 ° 110 130 152 115 112 100 
1942 194 ° e 116 138 190 127 123 118 
1943 263 ° 120* 120 139 327 138 127 131 
1944 __ 312 . 126 123 144 450 144 127 129 
1945 327 310* 135 127 156 512 147 129 132 
1946 312 381 140 132 181 766 151 136 152 ° 
1947 299 524 151 144 229 1115 159 155 184 
1948 298 * 760 160 163 283 1 672 164 189 200 
1949 eee coe 171 173 owe 2124 169 197 192 
1949: Mar. 306 ‘ 173 171 oe 2 030 167 193 191 
April 307 ese 171 175 eee 1974 169 192 193 
May 302 : 172 175 eve 1 955 172 193 192 
June 300 ° 172 172 a 2024 174 197 194 
July 298 eee 171 167 a6 2 069 169 201 192 
Aug. 300 ° 171 165 oa 2 123 169 203 192 
Sept. 302 ° 170 165 eee 2191 170 201 194 
Oct. 308 eee 170 166 ose 2 316 169 199 191 
Nov. 313 ° 170 188 %° eee 2 319 169 197 191 
Dec. eee ° 172 195 eee 2 255 169 196 187 
1950 : Jan. eee eee 173 192 eee eee 171 193 186 
Feb. ose ° 175 189 é0e saa 172 195 185 
Mar. eve ° 175 192 ass ese ose 198 see 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Europeans. * Sudanese. * Since July 1941, a-e. ‘ Retail price index ; including heating, lighting 
and soap. * Oct. * June-Aug. ” Aug. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * As from 
Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. ** Calculated with “ seasonal movements 
eliminated ”. 11 Up to 1945, including heating and soap. * Up to June 1941, including heating and 
lighting. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 





America (cont.) 

































































Bolivia Brazil Gelene Hon- British West Indies 
duras 
Town or no. George- . Jamaica St. : 
of localities || E& Paz | Séo Paulo | verge | Belize | Barbados|(Xiresion)| Vincent | Trinidad 
Original base Mar.- Sept. Sept. | 
= 100) Dec, 1936 1939 Dec. 1938 1939 1939 Aug. 1939 |Aug.1939) 1935 
Cost of living 
bp ye a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 ° ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° 
1938 131 ° 100 * ° ° - ‘ 98* 
1939 162 100 ‘ 100 * 100 * 100 * 100 * 100 * 
1940 218 105 m ° 120 120 ‘ 114 
1941 278 117 é ‘ 130 135 ‘ 124 
1942 361 130 160* 135 * 161 152 166 * 141 
1943 441 150 163° 151? 165 157 179 163 
1944 470 191 160 155? 178 159 184 172 
1945 496 232 159 166" 187 159 188 173 
1946 533 276 174 1697 207 165 194 181 
1947 642 328 186 2067 226 195 208 196 
1948 718 361 197 210° 232 235 223 201 
1949 one 359 asi 2047 229 246 220 201 
1949: Mar. 758 357 203 ‘ 235 248 220 201 
April 758 362 204 205 230 246 220 201 
May 765 365 204 ‘ 226 245 219 201 
June 766 362 203 ° 227 244 218 201 
July 765 357 205 204 229 242 218 201 
Aug. 766 357 206 ‘ 226 241 217 201 
Sept. 770 356 207 ° 225 239 218 201 
Oct. — 355 ste 203 224 243 218 202 
Nov. 362 she . 224 251 225 202 
Dec. 365 ose 193 228 250 225 202 
1950 : Jan. ws . 228 250 229 202 
Feb. a 204 230 eee 231 202 
Mar. | ie 208 232 —~ oe 202 
Food 
1937 100 i ‘ d ‘ ' > 
1938 124 ° 100° P ‘ . . 99* 
1939 142 100 . 100 * 100 * 100 * 100 *¢ 100 * 
1940 176 107 ‘ ° 124 124 ‘ 116 
1941 248 121 i . 132 133 ° 123 
1942 316 133 170° 136 * 152 144 wes 146 
1943 360 153 164° 1567 162 144 oad 173 
1944 405 201 154 161’ 164 139 172 185 
1945 424 245 156 1737 165 143 176 187 
1946 472 312 176 1767 176 154 182 202 
1947 623 373 185 2167 213 177 193 227 
1948 690 425 200 2197 bee 222 210 235 
1949 eos 409 ow 2087 ost 236 204 235 
1949: Mar. 743 407 211 " 234 205 234 
April 742 415 211 209 230 204 234 
May 737 421 213 ° 239 204 234 
June 725 414 210 . 237 201 234 
July 719 405 211 208 235 201 234 
Aug. 721 406 212 ° 233 200 234 
Sept. 724 403 212 . 230 200 234 
Oct. oes 401 one 206 235 200 236 
Nov. ° 414 nee . 241 210 236 
Dec. 420 om 192 246 210 236 
1950 : Jan. ~ eo ° e 246 214 236 
Feb. ‘ - 205 . eos 217 236 
Mar. 210 mat 236 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
* Average calculated 


1 Mar.-Dec. 


* Jan. 


* Sept. 


for a period of less than one year. 


* Aug. 
7 July. 


* Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. 














INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 







































































































































America (cont.) | 
Countr Domin- 
. Chile —_ oy Cuba ican —— Mexico | Panama | Paraguay 
= ee Republic 
Town or no. : San Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico ‘ 
of localities Santiago| Bogota José 30 City mala City Panama | Asuncién 
Original base|} Mar. July-Dec. Aug. Oct, 1939- 
an 0) i928 |Feb.1937| 1936 1937, |Nov. 1941) jo46 1939 [june 1940| 1938 | 
Cost of living | 
| 
Composition | | 
of the index a-e a-e a-e a a-e a-e a-c a a-e 
1937 100 || 100 | 100 a | | 100 
1938 104 113 101 | ° | | 114 ‘ 100 
1939 106 118 101 ¢ } | 116 109 
1940 119 114 99 ‘ . | | 117 113 
1941 137 112 102 ‘ 100 * 121 128 
1942 173 122 123 ° 120 140 144 
1943 201 141 | 158 . | 160 | 183 176 
1944 224 170 | 167 ; | 20a si.) 7 193 
1945 244 189 | 177 | 181 . | 247 214 
1946 283 207 | 184 | 202 100? | 308 236 
1947 378 245 | 210 | 227 101 348 309 
1948 446 285 | 216 | 229 108 | 369 412 
1949 529 304 233 | 220 ash 389 eco 
1949: Mar. 493 | 306 226 CO 227 112 380 e 538 
April 517 | 307 228 | | 223 116 382 ‘ | 519 
May 523 | 304 231 | } 218 116 384 ‘ 509 
June 528 305 231 | 215 114 | 386 i 536 
July 531 303 235 | 216 117':~—CO| 395 | 560 
Aug. 542 303 236 218 115 | 395 oon 
Sept. 544 303 237 217 ar’ i 396 | 
Oct. 564 302 239 | 2165 125 | 396 
Nov. 571 307 242 212 114 | 397 j oan 
Dec. 568 310 245 212 on | 403 643 
1950: Jan. 569 | 310 | | 213 | 402 661 
Feb. |} 561 | ... | | ie | 400 a 
Mar. es | | | | ~< 
Food 
| | | 
1937 | 100 | 100 ~=—|_—Ss«100 100 * | 100 | . 
1938 ;} 105 114 | 99 100 | 115 ‘ 100 
1939 103 121 | 96 4% | 115 : 106 
1940 | 120 115 | 91 92 : | 412 100 108 
1941 137 111 95 100 100? | 115 ‘ 125 
1942 179 123 119 132 117 | 131 153 137 
1943 212 145 149 151 142 168 156 157 
1944 227 184 | 160 172 175 | 217 159 172 
1945 242 207 181 194 183 ‘ 234 162 188 
1946 281 222 187 213 210 100? 303 175 223 
| 1947 377 | 266 | 219 249 253 | 101 348 194 281 
1948 439 306 | 218 272 241 |} 112 367 199 373 
1949 504 317 221 234 208 | umn 383 185 on 
1949: Mar. 482 325 | 214 235 213 118 375 188 507 
April 483 326 | 217 235 206 124 377 183 pe J 
May 489 320 | 217 239 206 126 379 187 . 
June 500 318 | 216 243 203 119 381 185 . 
July 501 313 | 222 248 207 124 391 183 . 
Aug. 507 313 219 237 210 122 389 181 . 
Sept 514 312 220 226 204 125 390 183 
Oct 536 311 | 224 224 206 138 389 182 
Nov 550 316 | 229 221 203 120 389 183 
Dec 544 318 | 234 218 200 Pe 393 182 | 
1950: Jan. 547 320 | 219 199 388 180 | ‘ 
Feb. 531 ne aoe we 385 178 | 4 
Mar. a | wee aon ose 
—— 














1 Nov. * Consumers’ price index ; Aug. 1946=100. 





* July-Dec. 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 






























































AmeERiIcA (concl.) ASIA 
Country 
araguay Peru —— Uruguay || Burma Ceylon | Cyprus India 
Town or no. : Monte- Ahmed- 
anil of localities Lima 6 video Rangoon | Colombo 5 abad | Bombay 
bat Be Original base Nov.1938- Aug.1926-|July 1933- 
a = 100) 1934-36 |Mar.1941| 1929 1931 | AD ril 1939|4"8- 1939/7." t997/June 1934 
——— Cost of living 
| Composition a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
oe | of the index 
1937 100 100 100 , . 100 100 
‘ 1938 101 99 99 : , 93 100 
100 1939 100 105 97 108 * 100 * 96 100 
109 1940 107 r 110 107 112 ’ 104 106 
113 1941 117 100 * 109 122 122 : 114 117 
128 1942 131 135 * 112 : 162 220 150 148 
ro 1943 143 140 118 , 197 254 271 218 
193 1944 164 143 121 : 200 235 278 224 
ry 1945 182 146 139 , 221 232 261 222 
238 1946 199 158 153 381° 229 245 275 244 
ro 1947 258 180 177 388 252 269 * 289 263 
rr 1948 337 178 180 360 260 337 319 286 
1949 388° 163 189 486 258 324 326 290 
ib 
1949: Mar. 362 166 194 460 257 326 318 293 
538 April 373 165 192 498 255 326 320 288 
519 May 378 164 191 497 254 322 328 289 
509 June 384 163 194 529 255 320 326 283 
536 July 390 161 194 562 256 315 337 285 
560 | Aug. 402 160 192 545 256 315 334 289 
a Sept. 406 160 180 502 256 316 332 289 
: Oct. 405 159 181 457 259 321 329 290 
Nov 417 160 180 436 262 333 332 292 
| Dec. 419 158 181 425 264 329 328 291 
1950: Jan. 423 158 ' 432 271 100” 314 292 
Feb. 427 dig 418 271 103 329 288 
Mar. Wek 408 266 101 ma 285 
Food 
| 
| 1937 100 ‘ 100 ‘oo ‘ ; | 100 «=| «(100 
| 1938 98 ; 96 mm tees we 1 e fe 
1939 92 : 102 9 | 2121 1007 | 96 100 
1940 101 ‘ 107 m1 0 | 185 : | 107 | 110 
1941 115 100 * 107 132 129 ‘ | 116 123 
1942 129 14s* | 411 ? 185 224 164 158 
1943 143 149 118 ‘ 213 208 315 221 
1944 163 163 | 122 : | 210 220 316 231 
| 1945 182 157 | 146 P | 229 222 294 238 
1946 196 179 | #163 549° | 284 245 327 278 
1947 271 213 202 463 261 264° 349 302 
1948 364 211 197 403 285 320 362 305 
1949 423 187 197 573 298 301 380 321 
1949: Mar. 390 191 208 527 296 304 370 320 
Ap 402 190 204 593 292 302 367 311 
May 408 188 203 579 292 298 379 311 
June 418 186 207 617 292 294 381 317 
July 429 185 208 682 294 285 396 319 
Aug. 443 184 204 662 294 287 390 326 
Sept 445 184 180 613 296 292 391 327 
Oct. 442 183 184 539 302 299 388 328 
Nov 461 184 181 508 306 319 394 332 
Dec 463 182 181 493 308 303 380 329 
| 1950: Jan. 472 181 501 321 100” 366 332 
| Feb. 478 sa 479 319 106 391 324 
Mar. al 459 313 102 i 317 



























































ous. 





2 Aug.-Dec. 
LL.O. to old series. 
12 Jan. 1950 = 100. 


* Aug. * Mar. ‘* June and Dec. 


* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by 
* New retail price index ; 








INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


















































Asta (cont.) 
Country ~~ 
China Indonesia Iran Israel Japan Lebanon 
7 = Saigon Djakarta | Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut 
Original base Mar. 1936- June-Aug. 
100) 1925 | July 1938 | July 1938 | 3/2" to97 | Aug. 1939 | 1948 i908 
Cost of living 
one a-e a a a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 ‘ 
1938 114 114 . e 
1939 117 121 100 * 100 * 
1940 136 134 118 110* 
1941 149 184 141* . 
1942 191 326 194 287 
1943 251 787 232 ‘ 441 
1944 384 916 237 . 560 
1945 ° 779 253 ° 607 
1946 1 825 «5 ° 698 267 27 ¢ 553 
1947 2 921 ‘ 707 271 57 500 
1948 3935 ‘ 775 338 100 492 
1949 4 808 é 845 347 138 461 
1949: Mar. 4 764 . 857 370 140 502 
April 4 823 ‘ 886 371 141 490 
May 4916 - 866 359 143 484 
June 4939 844 350 138 479 
July 4 881 839 343 141 444 
Aug. 4 834 853 337 141 438 
Sept 4 881 853 329 140 422 
Oct 4776 842 324 137 419 
Nov 4 741 810 322 131 428 
Dec. 4 764 782 321 134 429 
1950: Jan. 4788 ‘ 769 320 on 425 * 
Feb. 4 799 ‘ eee ows ‘ 424 
Mar. ‘is ° _ 
Food 
1937 100 ° . 100 ‘ " - 
1938 125 1007 1007 112 ‘ : ° 
1939 125 * 114 100+ 100 * 
1940 147 ® e 125 122 114* 
1941 149 ° * 187 154 . 
1942 170 . i 346 238 435 
1943 210 . 872 287 612 
1944 311 ‘ 928 285 ‘ 663 
1945 ° ‘ ° 774 313° . 732 
1946 1933 45 . 696 334 32 ¢ 662 
1947 3 269 2 351 1 682 703 334 64 604 
1948 4424 1310 1208 781 435 100 626 
1949 ose 1 265 1084 870 che 134 568 
1949: Mar. 5 408 1318 1 150 890 461 139 661 
April 5 408 1 141 1130 932 462 142 636 
May 5 498 1101 1 086 896 437 142 620 
June 5 460 1142 1007 857 422 136 612 
July 5 383 1148 1011 854 411 139 529 
Aug. 5 293 1 122 1086 885 404 138 503 
Sept. 5 242 1210 1 083 885 388 136 474 
Oct. 5 050 1256 1031 882 380 130 476 
Nov. 5 024 1417 973 818 377 123 503 
Dec. owe 1313 992 773 375 125 516 
1950: Jan. ove 1374 1040 ee 375 505 
Feb. 1355 1 060 . ons 507 
Mar. 1 410 1 242 . ong 




















1 














old series. 





2 Aug. 


* June-Aug. 
5 Mar.-Dec. 


* Jan. 
* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
free market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with 
a monthly income of f1.25-50. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to 
* July : index of the 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
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| Asia (concl.) EvuRoPE 
Country J = 3 ,| Czecho- s 
| Philippines | Thailand || Austria * | Belgium "| gjoyvakiq | Denmark) Finland France 
| pel Manila | Bangkok || Vienna 62 Prague | 200 32 Paris 
Origin} ||| (1848 1938 _||Mar. 1938]1936-1938| July 1914] 1935 1935 1938 
Cost of living 
a a-e a-e a-c, @ a-c, é a-e a-e a-e a, b 
1937 100 ; . 100 100 100 100 . 
1938 104 100 100 * 104 105 102 103 100 
1939 105 108 : 104 115 104 105 108 
1940 110 113 ; 141 130 125 129 
1941 112 133 : 165 150 148 150 
1942 180 177 : 179 156 174 175 
1943 435 222 a 177 158 197 224 
1944 150 751 467 ; ‘ 178 160 209 285 
1945 177 905 ‘ , 188 162 292 393 
1946 585 1072 : ; 341 161 467 645 
1947 434 1247 . 340 326 166 606 1 030 
1948 408 1247 : 390 322 170 815 1 632 
1949 385 1 198 403 378 a 171 829 1 817 
1949: Mar. 387 1 258 361 378 : 801 1781 
April 391 1 237 363 377 172 804 1757 
May 391 1244 362 376 ; 805 1738 
June 391 1 208 416 378 ; 811 1 726 
July 394 1 143 415 376 170 845 1715 
Aug. 378 1 142 414 375 : 839 1753 
Sept. 374 1 166 419 376 ; 843 1 827 
Oct. 373 1 164 431 373 170 858 1 885 
Nov. 381 1 186 463 374 ‘ 855 1 912 
Dec. 370 1 188 471 372 } 856 1 920 
1950 : Jan. 372 1175 463 368 * 174 864 1 910 
Feb. a 1214 450 370 * : 870 1 920 
Mar. san 441 368 ‘ ; 882 1 906 
Food 
1937 100 ; 100 100 100 100 ; 
1938 104 100° 105 103 104 101 100 
1939 107 , 105 114 106 105 108 
1940 112 : i 137 129 128 129 
1941 113 , j 151 157 151 149 
1942 213 ; : 155 162 177 174 
1943 563 A ; 154 161 197 224 
1944 255 459 ‘ , 155 162 200 275 
1945 945 : , 160 163 312 377 
1946 727 ‘ } 342 163 491 645 
1947 470 ; . 303 317 170 719 1 043 
1948 437 : ‘ 382 316 173 950 1 662 
1949 405 ; 445 362 aa 175 979 1814 
1949: Mar. 406 : 376 364 pm , 937 1759 
April 411 389 360 on 173 934 1738 
May 411 394 358 b : 920 1 725 
June 411 . 481 363 i : 927 1716 
July 424 : 467 359 P= 173 1 008 1704 
_ Aug. 398 > 464 359 ps ; 994 1744 
Sept. 391 : 464 360 ; 999 1 835 
Oct. 389 - 491 357 ; 175 1 033 1 901 
Nov. 403 : 529 357 - ; 1 023 1 930 
Dec. 380 - 531 355 ; . 1 025 1 987 
1950 : Jan. be : 511 . we 186 1 036 1 921 
Feb. i. : 481 : uh : 1 040 1929 
Mar. ; 475 : 1 053 1 920 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 
2 Weighted retail price index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. 





* Retail price index. 


* Mar. 




























INDEX NUMBERS UF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 





















































































Europe (cont.) 
Country 
Germany Greece Hungary Iceland Ireland Italy 
ae Bizonal area ——— Athens Budapest | Reykjavik 120 62? 
Original base Jan.-Mar. 
{= 100) 1938 1938 Aug. 1939 1939 July 1914 1938 
Cost of living 
—— a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 ° . 
1938 100 100 101 ° P 102 108 
1939 ° é 100 100 * 100 * 105 112 
1940 ° ‘ 111 ‘ 128 121 131 
1941 ° ° ° e 160 133 152 
1942 ° e ° ‘ 206 147 175 
1943 e ° ° ‘ 256 166 294 
1944 ° ° ° . 268 174 1 307 
1945 ° 111* 1 909 ‘ 277 173 2 723 
1946 . 125 * 14 625 411° 293 171 3 039 
1947 ° 122 17 586 462 315 181 * 4925 
1948 162° 127 24 909 483 322 186 5 214 
1949 160 na 28 575 Be 330 188 5 291 
1949: Mar. 167 137 29 252 440 328 e 5 361 
April 164 137 28 706 445 327 ° 5 438 
May 161 137 28 738 437 327 186 5 433 
June 159 oon 29 783 441 326 " 5 371 
July 160 27 988 — 326 ° 5 222 
Aug. 157 28 059 328 188 5 285 
Sept. 1565 28 759 330 ° 5 259 
Oct. 156 27 914 337 ° 5 143 
Nov. 156 28 423 338 188 5 156 
Dec 156 28 534 340 é 5116 
1950: Jan 154 29 914 342 . 5 097 
Feb. 154 30 548 347 188 5110 
Mar 154 ae _ . 5 040 
Food 
1937 : , 100 100 , 
1938 100 100 | 97 . . 102 100 
1939 ; : | 95 1007 | 100 * 104 A 
1940 : 107 | 187 117 ; 
1941 . 8 ‘ 189 129 ° 
1942 ; ; | 264 143 , 
1943 ° ° e 330 159 ° 
1944 ° ° P P 334 168 ° 
1945 ‘ 110¢ 1 764 e 342 169 ° 
1946 . 119 * 15 776 540 * 361 169 3 586 
1947 ° 117 19 511 658 373 183 * 5 834 
1948 156 * 126 29 369 686 360 188 6 083 
1949 165 eas 34 011 ° 365 188 6 069 
1949: Mar. 174 143 35 273 585 360 ‘ 6194 
April 168 143 34 335 566 359 P 6 302 
May 165 ‘a 34 830 576 359 187 6 297 
June 164 . 36 462 one 357 ‘ 6 192 
July 169 32 968 357 P 5 946 
Aug. 160 33 162 359 190 6 039 
Sept. 158 34 423 ‘ 361 ‘ 6 004 
Oct. 160 32 713 eco 377 4 5 834 
Nov. 162 33 518 oe 378 188 5 850 
Dec 163 33 021 eee 382 . 5 789 
1950: Jan. 160 one 35 335 o 389 ° 5 760 
Feb. 160 é 36 370 390 188 5778 
Mar. 159 ‘ ese in . 5 672 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


2 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 
a period of less than one year. 


old series. 


* End of Aug. * Jan.-Mar. 


* Oct. 


* Average calculated for 


* From Aug. 1947: interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.0. to 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 








Europe (cont.) 
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Country . 
— aor Norway Poland Portugal | Spain Sweden 
Town or no. . 
of localities 9 6 31 Warsaw Lisbon 50 95 
Original base + July 1938- 
(=100) 1914 1938-1939 1938 1937 June 1939 July 1936 1935 
Cost of living 
py wen a-c, € a-e a-e a-e a, b a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 100 100 m ° 100 100 * 
1938 103 101 103 ° 100 . 102 102 
1939 102 102 105 ‘ 101* 154** 105 104 
1940 111 * 117 122 ° 111 178 118 118 
1941 ° 134 143 P 122 232 134 137 
1942 ° 143 152 . 138 247 144 149 
1943 P 149 155 . 154 246 146 153 
1944 173 * 153 * 157 . 172 257 145 153 
1945 215 176 * 160 7597* 188 275 145 152 
1946 272 192 164 9 108 208 361 145 155 
1947 284 199 165 12 134 211 424 150 156 
1948 302 * 206 164 12 849 205 453 157 166 
1949 319 219 164 ooo 3 478 one 170 
1949: Mar. 307 217 163 12 970 210 468 160 169 
April 305 218 163 eee 210 470 ° 170 
May 306 221 164 one 213 472 ° 169 
June 306 223 164 oo< 210 473 160 169 
July 331 219 164 oe 210 473 ° 170 
Aug. 335 216 168 a 210 476 ° 170 
Sept 334 216 165 . 217 480 161 170 
Oct. 329 217 164 os 219 489 s 171 
Nov. 327 221 164 aes 218 495 ‘ 171 
Dec. 330 226 164 oe 216 500 160 169 
1950: Jan. 330 230 164 - 222 509 ° 170 
Feb. 328 234 164 oe 217 517 P 170 
Mar. 328 — 165 215 ae 161 170 
Food 
1937 100 100 100 100 ‘ ° 100 100 * 
1938 104 102 104 e 100 - 104 103 
1939 103 103 106 » 101* 178** 106 107 
1940 111? 121 127 ° 111 215 121 120 
1941 ‘ 145 152 ° 124 300 138 142 
1942 ‘ 159 158 ° 141 318 149 155 
1943 . 161 160 ‘ 154 310 149 153 
1944 173 * 166 * 161 ‘ 173 323 147 148 
1945 209 170 * 163 10 946 * 192 347 146 146 
1946 254 195 * 163 12 667 217 491 147 149 
1947 271 213 162 15 864 220 581 155 154 
1948 289 230 158 16 584 211 599 167 166 
1949 321 252 156 dee 218 623 eve 168 
1949: Mar. 296 249 154 16 840 214 611 168 167 
April 294 251 155 ® 214 610 169 168 
May 295 259 156 217 614 168 167 
June 296 263 156 214 615 168 167 
July 342 254 156 213 614 169 168 
Aug. 351 248 165 215 620 ° 168 
Sept. 349 246 157 223 625 169 169 
Oct. 340 246 155 ¥ 225 640 ° 170 
Nov. 340 254 155 " 224 650 ° 169 
Dec. 346 260 155 bee 221 655 169 168 
1950: Jan. eee 265 155 _—_— 227 668 ° 169 
Feb. ooo 273 154 See 222 680 ° 170 
Mar. . ‘sae 155 pee 220 an 169 169 


























Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Consumers’ price index. 
* Sept. and Dec. 





* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
5’ New series with base Jan. 1948 = 100. spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 


* July 1936 = 100, 














INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 


















































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Country Switzer United . ees - New 
Sate Turkey Kingdom Australia Fiji Hawaii Seshent 
Sens a ae. 34 Istanbul | 504-24 30 Suva | Honolulu | 25-4 
of localities 
— June 1914] 1938 | July 1914 || 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 
Cost of living 
—— a-d a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 100 100 ’ : 100 
1938 100 100 101 103 : ; 103 
1939 101 101 103 105 100 + : 107 
1940 110 112 119 110 - , 112 
1941 127 138 129 115 : : 116 
1942 141 232 130 125 7 : 120 
1943 149 346 129 129 a 100 * 123 * 
1944 152 338 130 129 172 102 123 
1945 153 353 132 129 167 104 123 
1946 152 341 132 131 169 113 123 
1947 159 343 (00 * 136 191 128 127 
1948 164 345 108 148 208 135 135 
1949 162 378 111 162 210 131 
1949 Mar. 162 372 109 ; , 133 
April 162 373 109 ; 210—s| " . 
May 162 381 111 161 * ; : 100 ** 
June 162 388 111 " : 131 ‘ 
July 162 381 111 . 207 : ’ 
Aug. 162 384 111 164 * ; . 101* 
Sept. 162 382 112 ; ; 134 ; 
Oct. 162 381 112 , 211 ; . 
Nov. 162 376 112 169 * : ; 102 * 
Dec. 161 379 113 ; ; 127 ; 
1950: Jan. 159 383 113 4 212 ; . 
Feb. 159 388 113 = ‘ bt 
Mar. 159 382 113 : . 126 
Food 
7 
1937 100 100 100 100 . : : 
1938 100 98 101 104 : " : 
1939 102. 98 101 109 100 * ; : 
1940 113 111 118 110 ; ; 
1941 135 141 121 111 , ; 
1942 155 275 116 121 ; . 
1943 163 449 119 122 : 100 * 
1944 166 399 121 120 157 100 
1945 166 407 122 121 154 101 ; 
1946 162 405 122 122 157 117 . 
1947 171 400 foo * 129 185 141* j 
1948 177 410 108 148 200 149 
1949 176 460 114 164 a 144 
1949: Mar. 176 447 108 161 ; 143 98 * 
April 176 450 108 163 208 140 101 
May 175 465 114 163 é 139 100 
June 176 476 115 164 ’ 142 101 
July 176 471 116 163 ay 146 101 
Aug. 176 473 116 164 ; 147 104 
Sept. 177 469 117 165 ; 152 105 
Oct. 177 465 119 165 “at 150 36| «108 
Nov. 176 457 119 167 : 139 105 
Dec. 176 464 120 171 , 134 104 
1950: Jan. 173 471 120 171 ws 135 ai 
Feb. 172 484 121 173 ; 134 re 
Mar. 172 471 121 175 . 133 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Aug. * Mar. * New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to 
old retail price series. ‘* Interim index : 200 cities; 17 June 1947 = 100. * Quarterly average. * New 
consumers’ price index: 21 towns; base: Jan.-Mar. 1949 = 100. 7’ Including heating. * Average of 8 
months. 





1948 
1949 


1948 
1949 


1948 
1949 
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Wages 
STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
AMERICA EuRoPE 
Canada United Argentina Austria * Czechoslovakia * 
States 
New 7 
por ol Date Mi., man., Mi. i 
———— Man. constr., Man. mean. Man. Mi., man., constr. 
25-4 transp., etc. . 
——___ M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. Mm | h\- We | ie Nee 
26-1930 Earnings} Rates | Earnings || Earnings || Earnings* Rates 
Money wages 
— Cents Cents Ké. Ké Ké. 
a-e 1937 ; , 62.4 ‘ : ‘ : 
——— 1938 e ° 62.7 ° ° ° ° e 
1939 ° ° 63.3 . 3.86 * 2.22 ¢ 3.45 ¢ 
100 1940 ‘ 4 66.1 ‘ . 5.12 2.99 4.58 
103 1941 ° ° 72.9 ‘ ° 5.86 5.46 5.25 
107 1942 ° ° 85.3 ‘ e 6.25 5.82 5.64 
112 1943 ° 96.1 ° 6.26 3.95 5.68 
116 1944 ° 101.9 e ° 6.26 3.97 5.69 
120 1945 69.4 102.3 ° 6.88 4.51 6.28 
133 3 1946 70.0 ; 108.4 : 11.09 8.70 10.49 
123 1947 80.3 : 123.7 ; 11.39 9.09 10.81 
123 1948 91.3 i 135.0 . sesh a 10.93 
123 1949 98.6 140.2 ; a 
ro 1948 : Dee. 97.2 ‘ 140.0 ‘ ‘ an an 10.96 
ee 1949: Mar. 98.2 ° 140.0 ° 
June 99.1 ° 140.5 ° 
Sept. 99.3 : 140.7 : : 
. 5 
100 58 Dec. 101.1 ° 140.8 ° ° 
: Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
01 * 
: 1937 : 100 100 4 . . ° 
ss 1938 “ 103 100 ° 100° ° P ° 
102 * 1939 ‘ 103 101 é ° 100 ¢ 100 * 100 * 
" 1940 . 107 106 ‘ e 133 135 133 
1941 ° 117 117 é ° 152 156 152 
° 1942 ° 127 137 é ‘ 162 172 163 
1943 . 138 154 100 ° 162 178 165 
° 1944 ‘ 143 163 109 ; 162 179 165 
1945 100 147 164 126 ‘ 178 203 182 
1946 101 160 174 161 ‘ 287 392 304 
1947 116 180 198 226 176 295 409 313 
> 1948 132 202 216 ake 284 ee ose 317 
° 1949 142 oad 226 ede 369 sob 
4 1948: Dec. 140 . 224 ous 330 _ poe 318 
° 1949: Mar. 141 ‘ 224 ote 338 
June 143 ‘ 225 he 384 
Sept. 143 : 225 de 391 
Dec. 146 ° 226” eee 403 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 ‘ 100 100 P . ° ° 
1938 ° 102 102 . 100° ° . ° 
98 * 1939 é 103 105 > ° (100) ¢ (100) ¢ (100) ¢ 
1 1940 ° 103 109 ° ° (104) (105) (104) 
0 1941 106 114 ° (102) (105) (102) | 
1 1942 . 110 121 ° . (100) (106) (101) | 
)1 1943 ‘ 118 128 (100) ° (101) (111) (103) 
4 1944 ° 121 134 (109) ‘ (101) (111) (102) 
15 1945 100 120 131 (105) P (1065) (120) (107) 
5 1946 98 131 128 (115) ° (93) (127) (99) 
15 1947 102 134 128 (142) 8&4 (100) (139) (106) 
4 1948 101 132 130 ose 8&8 see eee (109) 
: 1949 106 sel 136 sien 91 eve 
: 1948: Dec. 105 " 134 ete 90 7 on (108) 
1949 : Mar. 106 ° 136 eee 93 pee ons oe | 
June 105 ° 136 ose eee eve eee 
— Sept. 105 ; 137 as bo on a ao fl 
.0.. to Dec. 108 : 138° ae 89 ” one Stasel 
* New | 
e of 8 Persons cov. ’ 
(theusended 770 ° 7188 ° ° ° ° ° 
























* Vienna. * Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia only. *Since 1948, including food allowance. * Mar. 
‘Mar. 1950: 142.5. * Aug. 7’ Mar. 1950: 228. * Mar. 1950: 140. * Average for 1947. 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont. ) 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





















































Europe (cont.) 
Denmark Finland 
Date Man., transp., etc. Mi., man. 
M. sk. | M.unsk. | Ww. | M. W. M. | Ww. 
Earnings * Earnings 
Money wages 
Ore Ore Ore Ore 
1937 158 133 88 135 ‘ ‘ 
1938 166 140 94 142 ° . 
1939 172 146 96 147 ‘ . 
1940 191 161 108 163 ° - 
1941 203 175 119 176 . ° 
1942 213 182 123 184 ‘ ° 
1943 227 199 130 198 ‘ . 
1944 238 212 140 210 ‘ ‘: 
1945 256 224 155 225 . ‘ 
1946 286 247 174 249 ‘ 
1947 304 259 186 263 ° é 
1948 330 278 202 285° . > 
1949 wad on pene ° ‘ 
1948: Dec. 342 284 207 292 Pe ° 
1949: Mar. 339 286 208 292 ° . 
June 344 292 212 297 . ‘ 
Sept. 345 291 213 298 ° . 
Dec. paws ° ose ° ° 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 . ‘ 
1938 105 105 107 105 . . 
1939 109 110 109 109 100 100 
1940 121 121 123 121 : : 
1941 128 132 135 130 ‘ . 
1942 135 137 140 136 176 177 
1943 144 150 148 147 205 208 
1944 151 159 160 156 235 243 
1945 162 168 176 167 e . 
1946 181 186 198 184 563 675 
1947 192 195 211 195 767 894 
1948 209 209 230 211° 1 120 1 320 
1949 ints wut —_ ose ose one 
1948: Dec 216 213 235 216 1 164 1 362 
1949 : Mar. 215 215 236 * 216 1 150 1 387 
June 218 220 241 220 1 182 1390 
Sept 218 219 242 221 ha inh 
Dec nee ose oe see eee 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 ~ ‘ 
1938 103 103 105 103 . P 
1939 105 106 105 105 100 100 
1940 93 94 95 93 . . 
1941 85 87 90 87 s . 
1942 86 88 90 87 106 106 
1943 91 95 93 93 109 111 
1944 94 100 99 97 118 122 
1945 100 104 109 103 ¢ ‘ 
1946 112 115 123 115 126 152 
1947 117 118 128 118 133 155 
1948 123 123 135 125 * 144 170 
1949 — eee eee eee one one 
1948: Dec. 127* 125° 138 127 146 171 | 
1949: Mar. 125 125 137° 125 148 179 
June 126 127 140 128 154 181 | 
Sept. 128 128 142 129 how an 
Dec. eet ont pes ase ~~ 
Persons covered 742 104? 53 2 231? 59? 35 * | 
(thousands) 





























1 Excluding overtime. 


*30 June 1949. * June 1946 






































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 










































































ii Europe (cont.) 
France Germany *' 
Man. *, constr. * % tr.° .. tr 20 
} Date : Mam, COnstn.®, Cum. tame. °%, Man., constr. 
w Paris Other towns etc. 
| M. 2 3 
| | chiefly skilled M. w. M. W.? M. W. 
il Rates Earnings ‘ 
Money wages 
: Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs RM. 
: 1937 10.06 5.60 ‘ 
: 1938 10.67 6.17 0.80 * 
° 1939 10.90 6.30 a “ 5 
- 1940 10.90 6.34 4 ‘ 
1 1941 12.11 7.17 . : 
1942 12.27 8.22 a M 
1943 12.49 9.08 ; ° 
it 1944 22.68 15.84 ‘ ; 
1945 34.98 27.40 ‘ , : N 
1946 47.75 37.07 32.5 25.9 30.6 0.90 
1947 55.98 43.80 45.1 38.3 43.2 0.95 
| 1948 87.59 70.22 68.2 59.1 65.5 1.08 
| 1949 89.24 72.85 76.2 66.3 73.5 1,21 
T| 1948: Dec , : 75.0 65.1 72.2 143° 
1949 : Mar. 88.27 72.02 76.0 66.2 73.3 1.16 
ih June : , 16.4 66.6 73.7 1.20 
it Sept. 89.24 72.85 76.5 66.7 73.8 1.21 
ia) Dec. . ‘ oe one 1.22 
i Index numbers of money wages + chan 1937 = 100) 
i) 
100 | 1937 100 100 j ; f ’ 

; 1938 106 111 . : ‘ 100° 

é 1939 108 113 a ‘ : ‘ 
77 1940 108 113 > ; ° 
208 : iF 1941 120 128 . ° 
243 1942 122 147 “ ; 

- 1943 124 162 ; 4 
175 1944 225 283 Al 
94 1945 348 489 3 : : ‘ 
320 1946 475 662 100° 100° 100° 113 
ed 1947 556 782 164 179 168 119 

1948 871 1254 248 276 255 135 
62 1949 887 1301 277 310 286 161 
87 | 1948: Dec. 273 304 281 141° 

90 
te 1949: Mar. 877 1 286 276 309 285 1465 
oe June : 278 311 287 150 
—— Sept. 887 1 301 278 312 287 151 

Dec ° one —_ 153 
Index numbers — real wages aioe 1937 = 100) 

00 1937 100 100 , 

’ | 1938 ‘ ; 100° 
° i 1939 90 89 é ; 
06 1940 72 70 : " 
mu (nl 1941 68 66 ; 

22 1942 58 63 ° ° 
1943 45 55 3 ‘ 
tan 1944 68 79 : g $ 
55 | 1945 66 84 . ° ‘ ° 
"0 1946 49 60 100° 100° 100° des 
2 1947 38 46 80 87 82 ne 

1948 41 54 76 85 78 85" 

71 | 1949 41 54 77 86 79 98 

o «6 || (1948: Dee, ‘ : 74 82 76 84" 
i 

7 |B | 1949; Mar. 44 59 80 90 83 87 
. June . x 80 89 82 94 
: ai Sept. 41° 54 73 82 75 98 

‘ Dec. . 2 - poe _ 99 
, Persons cov. 

— (thousands) ° . ° ° 6 800’ 891 * 

1 Bizonal area. * Annual figures: Oct. of each year. * Revised series (see above, p. 539). * Annual 






































































figures : 





Sept. of each year. 










* Average 1938. *Jan. 1946=100. *Jan. 1947. * Sept. 1949. 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont. ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 






















































































Europe (cont.) =: 
Ireland * Italy Netherlands Norway 
Mi.°, man. Mi., man.| Mi., man., constr. | Mi., man. 
] 
w. | M.w. M. W. M. M. M. 
Earnings Rates Earnings Earnings 
M —— 
8 d. s. d. 2 Kr. 
1 32 0 7.9 0 11.4 ° 
1 3.3 0 8.2 0 11.9 ‘ 
1 3.6 0 8.5 1 0.1 » 
1 4.2 0 9.0 1 0.6 1.72 
1 4.5 0 9.2 1 0.9 1.76 
1 5.2 0 9.3 2; oS 1.83 : 
1 6.2 0 10.3 1 2.6 1.88 
1 74 0 11.1 1 3.6 1.92 
1 7.9 0 11.3 1 3.8 2.17 
1 9.2 1 0.4 1 48 2.52 ' 
2 15 1 2.3 1 7.8 2.78 
ese nas a 2.94 
' 
is _ , 
1948 : Dec. 3.02 ' 
1949 : Mar. , ' 3.00 1948 
June ° . ‘ 3.11 
Sept. . ° ° ‘ ete 1949 
Dec. ‘ ° ° ° e ° 5 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
100 * 
106 
109 
109 
117 
123 
125 
131 
1948: Dec. 
1949 : Mar. ‘ | 1948 
June ‘ P 
Sept. ° . 171 ibe 1949 
Dec. ° ° ° oo 
Index numbers of real wages 
1937 “ 
1938 = : a 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1948: Dec. " ‘ 108 
1949: Mar. ‘ ‘ 107 . 
June > 106 | oe 
Sept. + 109 19. 
Dec. ‘ e 1157 - - 
Persons cov. 4 10 a 
(thousands) oe 97 1 527 350 _— 
Per 
* Annual figures : earnings, week in Oct.; rates, averages of Mar. and Sept. * Including juveniles. | (th 
* Based on weekly rates of wages for a full-time week assuming no change in normal hours. * Annual a a 
figures: up to 1944, averages of 30 June and 31 Dec.; since 1945. averages of monthly figures. 5 Sept. 
* Mar. 1950: 5 457. 7 Mar. 1950: 117, * Week in mid-Oct. 1946. ® Sept. 1947. 1° June 1938. for 11 


11 Average for 1945. 





















































































































































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont, ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
Norway Europe (cont.) 
. Sweden Switzerland 
i., man. 
Date Mi.°, — — Com. Man., constr., com., transp. 
M. ~ 
M. sk. M. M. M. semi- 
larnings M. | w. | M. W. semi-ak’*| unsk.* | Ww." M. W." sk. * K unsk. | w.* 
| Earnings Earnings 

Kr. Money wages 

. | Kr. Kr. Kr. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. 
; | 1937 1.29 0.77 1.15 ° . . e ° ° 

1.72 | 1938 1.37 0.80 1.22 ‘ : s : ; ; , 
1.76 1939 1.42 0.84 1.28 1.40 1.08 0.73 ° 1.55%; 1.18%] 0.75? 
183 | 1940 1.53 0.93 1.38 1.44 1.12 0.75 F ‘ : 
1.88 | 1941 1.64 1.01 1.48 1.54 1.22 0.82 ‘ ° ° ° 

| 1942 1.79 1.09 1.61 1.68 1.37 0.92 ° 1.91 1.51 0.97 
1.92 | 
217 1943 1.86 1.14 1.68 1.81 1.50 1.00 e 2.03 1.63 1.05 
2.52 1944 1.90 1.19 1.72 1.92 1.61 1.08 P 2.14 1.73 1.16 
2.78 1945 1.98 1.27 1.81 2.03 1.70 1.16 ‘ 2.26 1.85 1.29 
2.94 1946 2.15 1.38 1.98 2.23 1.88 1.34 ‘ 2.47 2.04 1.45 

ae 1947 2.45 1.62 2.27 2.42 2.04 1.49 ° 2.66 2.19 1.57 
sen 1948 2.67 * 1.79 2.48* 2.56 2.15 1.58 ° 2.80 2.31 1.66 
3.00 1948: Dec. 258 2.18 1.60 , ‘ 
pr 1949 : Mar. . ‘ . ° ° ° . : 

ied June ° ‘ 2.60 2.20 1.62 e ‘ ° 
——— Sept. ° : ° ° ° ° . 

Dec. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
a 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 

: 1937 100 100 100 ‘ ‘ . . ; ‘ ; 
100 1938 106 104 106 $ P ° ° . ° : 
102 1939 111 109 111 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 * 100 * 
106 1940 119 121 120 103 103 103 103 ° . ° 
109 1941 127 131 129 110 113 112 iil P ° : 
112 1942 139 142 140 120 127 126 123 124 128 129 
126 1943 144 148 146 129 139 138 134 131 138 141 
147 1944 147 155 150 137 149 148 143 138 147 166 
162 1945 153 165 157 146 157 159 152 146 157 173 
171 1946 166 179 172 159 174 185 169 160 173 194 
ane 1947 190 210 197 172 189 204 185 172 186 210 
we 1948 207° 232 216° 183 200 217 196 181 196 222 
y 1948: Dec. 184 202 219 197 ‘ ° 
“a 1949 : Mar. : ; 4 . : : ' : , 
=e June ° 186 204 222 199 e : ° 

Sept. ° ° e ° . . ° ° 

Dec. ° ° ° - ose ° ° 
. Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
00 1937 100 100 100 . é ° . é . ° 
87 1938 105 102 105 ° ° ° ° ‘ ° . 
86 1939 107 105 107 100 100 100 {00 100 * 100° 100 * 
:6 1940 100 102 101 94 95 94 94 4 ° ° 
:7 1941 93 96 94 87 90 89 88 ° . ‘ 
6 1942 93 95 94 85 91 90 88 86 89 90 
09 1943 98 97 95 88 94 93 91 8&8 92 94 
0 1944 96 101 98 91 99 98 95 91 97 102 
: | 1945 101 108 104 95 104 106 100 96 103 1lé 
7 1946 107 116 111 106 116 122 112 103 112 1265 

. 1947 121 134 126 110 120 130 117 105 114 129 
2 1948 124° 140 130° 113 123 134 121 111 120 136 
~ | 1948: Dee. : 113 124 135 122 ‘ A 
, 1949 : Mar. . ° ° ° ° ° ° . 
= —_ 115 126 138 124 ° ° ° 

ept. ° ° . ° . ° ° . 
Dec. ° ° ° on . : ° . 
alles. Perecvabe ty 477* 89 ¢ 566 ¢ 48° 44° 13° 105° 136 * 163° 127° | 
nnual 
Sept. 1 Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial idents * Annual figures, Oct. * June. ‘* Average 
1938. for 1947. * Average for 1948. * Oct. 1948. 














STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont. ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 

























































































Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
Agr., mi., .°, mi.°, man. Mi.°, man. 
Date iman., constr., aS ee as constr.°, com., transp.®, constr.*, com., transp.®, 
transp., etc. > >. Oy, serv. serv. 
M. W. mM | w. | Mw. wm | w. |[Mwel m | w. | Mw. 
Rates*® Earnings ¢ Rates Rates 
Money wages 
. &@ te ¢. o @ the. 2 s. d. s. d. 8s. d. s. d, 
1937 ’ ° ° ° 2 0 . 8 2 4.37 |1 3.17] 2 1.27 
1938 ‘ 1 5.4 9.0 1#1.7 2 1% 11% ‘ 2 5.80 |1 3.81) 2 2.47 
1939 e ° e 2 2% 1 2 ‘ 2 6.35 |1 4.53] 2 2.97 
1940 ‘ ° . ‘ 2 3 1 2% P 2 7.34 |1 5.04) 2 3.74 
1941 Re ° ‘ . 2 4%; 1 3% J 2 8.60 |1 5.60) 2 4.71 
1942 ° ° ° a F 1 4% ‘ 2 9.94 |1 6.49) 2 5.98 
1943 e 2 3.55/11 43°) 110.55 ||2 8% 1 6% ° 2 10.75 |1 7.37) 2 6.92 
1944 e 2 51°/1 53°| 111.95 |/|2 8% 1 7% e 211.13 |1 7.44| 2 7.22 
1945 ° 2 5.3°/1 55°) 2 03°12 9 1 7% ¢ 3 1.75 |1 9.91 | 2 10.07 
1946 2 64 |1 64 2 22 |i2 9% 1 8% ‘ 3 2.99 |111.66/| 2 11.86 
1947 ° 2 90 |1 8.1 2 4.7 3 1° 1 11 ‘ 3 4.79 |2 0.98| 3 1.63 
1948 ° 211.4 |1 9.5 2 71 3 8% 2 4% ° 3 7.07 |2 3.30| 3 4.22 
1949 é 3 0.6 |1 10.7 2 82 4 0% 2 7% ‘ wns aoe 
1948: Dec. ‘ ‘ js ‘ 310% 2 6 “ . ° ° 
1949: Mar. . 3 0.0 |1 10.2 276 311%] 2 6% ° . ° ° 
June a ‘ . . 4 0%/|} 2 7% ° . ° ° 
Sept. ° 3 0.6 (1 10.7 2 82 ||4 1% 2 7% ° ° ° ° 
Dec. ° . ° | ° 4 2% 2 8% 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 , P . 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 103 100 100 100 105 106 105 105 104 105 
1939 104 ° ° ° 109 108 109 107 109 107 
1940 115 e ° ° 113 112 112 110 112 111 
1941 126 . ° ° 120 119 120 115 116 114 
1942 135 ° ° ° 129 129 129 120 122 119 
1943 141 158° 181° 163* 136 140 137 122 128 121 
1944 148 168° 193° 1745 136 150 1338 124 128 123 
1945 155 169° 195 * 177° 137 152 139 133 144 135 
1946 167 175 205 191 141 160 143 137 156 142 
1947 100° 190 224 209 154 177 157 144 165 149 
1948 106 204 240 226 185 217 190 152 180 159 
1949 109 210 252 235 203 243 208 on ese ese 
1948: Dee. 107 d : ‘ 194 231 199 > ; ‘ 
1949: Mar. 108 207 247 231 197 235 202 ° ° ° 
June 109 ° ° ° 201 240 206 ° ° ° 
Sept. 109 210 252 235 205 244 211 e ° 
Dec. 1097 ‘ ‘ ° 209 252 215 ° ° 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 2 P ° 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 101 100 100 100 103 103 103 102 101 102 
1939 101 . e : 104 103 104 100 102 99 
1940 97 ‘ ° < 103 102 103 99 99 98 
1941 97 ° ‘ s 104 103 104 99 100 98 
1942 104 ‘ ° ‘ 104 103 103 100 101 99 
1943 109 124° 142 § 1285 105 109 * 106 100 104 100 
1944 113 130 * 149° 1345 106 116 107 102 104 101 
1945 117 1295 148 * 135° 107 118 108 108 118 110 
1946 1260 134 __ 158 147 107 122 109 111 126 116 
1947 100° 100° 100 * 100* || 113 130 116 113 130 117 
1948 98 100 100 101 125 147 128 112 133 118 
1949 96 100 102 101 125 150 128 eee _ eee 
1948: Dec. 98 . ° ; 126 150 129 ° ° 
1949 : Mar. 99 101 102 102 126 150 129 ° 
June 98 ° ° ‘ 125 150 128 ° ° ° 
Sept. 97 100 102 101 125 149 129 . ° ° 
Dec. 96° ‘ . 124 149 127 . ° ° 
Persons cov. 10 u 
(thousands) ° ese eee 6 000 ° ° ° ° ° 187 


















































1 Including juveniles. * Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted averages of the rates for men and 
women. * Index numbers of rates per normal week corresponding to the fluctuations of hourly rates, the 
normal weekly hours having remained practically stable during the period considered. ‘* Annual figures : Oct. 
* July. * New series based on the level of wage rates at 30 June as 100, using the approximate wage bill 
in 1946 for weighting purposes and extending the scope of industrial coverage. ’ March 1950: 110. 
* Oct. 1947 = 100. Revised series utilising new cost-of-living index (June 1947=100) converted to October 
1947 base. * March 1950: 97. ' Oct. 1947. * Average for 1945. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont. ) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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AFRICA AMERICA 
Egypt? Canada j coreeg Argentina Chile 
Date . Mi., man., 
ae er Man. constr.. com., Man. Mi., man. Man. 
7 ’ transp., etc. 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly Mthly. Daily 
Money wages 
Piastres $ $ $ Pesos Pesos 
1937 ° : . 24.05 104.4 * 12.60 
1938 ° ° ° 22.30 104.6 14.35 
1939 ° ° ‘ 23.86 106.8 16.61 
1940 ° e ° 25.20 106.0 20.20 
1941 ° ‘ 26.16 * 29.58 109.7 24.98 
1942 95.0 ¢ ‘ 28.56 36.65 117.1 32.67 
1943 86.0 ° 30.78 43.14 124.7 36.33 
1944 106.5 ‘ 31.84 46.08 135.2 43.30 
1945 117.5 30.71 31.99 44.39 148.1 48.98 
1946 124.0 29.87 32.38 43.74 184.5 56.51 
1947 133.0 34.16 36.15 49.97 258.1 76.45 
1948 146.5 38.50 40.11 54.14 ose 94.14° 
1949 win 41.67 43.05 54.88 eee 111.52 
1948: Dec. 39.46 41.10 56.14 106.14 
1949: Mar. ° 42.13 43.35 54.74 - 101.83 
June . 41,42 42.93 54.51 ‘ 108.30 
Sept. ° 42.40 43.55 55.72 116.94 
Dec. a 40.34 42.38 56.04 * 122.99 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 r ° ‘ 100 160 100 
1938 ° ° ° 93 100 114 
1939 ° ° e 99 102 132 
1940 ° ° ° 105 102 160 
1941 ° ° 100 * 123 105 198 
1942 100 ¢ ° 111 152 112 259 
1943 91 > 120 179 119 288 
1944 112 ‘ 124 192 130 344 
1945 124 100 125 185 142 389 
1946 131 97 126 182 177 448 
1947 140 111 141 208 247 607 
1948 154 125 156 225 - 747° 
1949 ois 136 168 228 885 
1948: Dec. 128 160 233 842 
1949 Mar. 137 169 228 808 
June 135 167 227 860 
Sept. 138 170 232 928 
Dec. 131 165 233° 976 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 ‘ e . 100 100 100) 
1938 " ‘ ‘ 94 (101 109) 
1939 ° ° ° 102 (102 125) 
1940 . ° 107 (99 134) 
1941 100 * 120 (99 144) 
1942 100 ¢ ° 103 134 (100 150) 
1943 70 . 110 149 (106 144) 
1944 74 . 113 157 (115 153) 
1945 76 100 113 148 (105 159) 
1946 82 94 111 134 (111 159) 
1947 90 98 112 134 (137) (161) 
1948 99 97 109 135 eos (168)* 
1949 ons 101 113 139 (167) 
1948: Dec. 96 109 140 (179) 
1949: Mar. ° 103 116 138 ° (164 
June - 99 112 137 eco (163 
Sept. ° 102 114 140° ove (171) 
Dec. = 98 iil 143’ . (172) 
Persons cov. 115° 770° 1 936° 7 188° 617 29% 


(thousands) 




































* Annual figures: averages of Jan. and July. 
of the money wages paid in 1937. 
"Mar. 1950: 144, 


* Average for 1948. 





* Mar.-Dec. 





* Absolute earnings estimated from the indices on the basis 
* Mar. 1950: 235. 


* July. 
* Average for 1947. 


* Mar. 1950: 56.57. 
™ Average for 1946. 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont. ) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 















































































































































































America (concl.) -ASIA @ 
Colombia * Mexico Uruguay * Japan 
Mi., man., - 
constr., an. 
Bate transp., constr. Man. Man. 
etc. 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. | w. | MW. 
Daily Mthly. Mthly. Daily —- 
Money wages wae 
Pesos Pesos Yen Yen Yen 
1937 ‘ 37.99 2.48 0.78 1.96 
1938 1.41 * 38.06 2.49 0.85 2.06 
1939 1.48 37.88 2.57 0.89 2.03 
1940 1.52 39.07 2.78 1.05 2.28 
1941 1.51 39.66 3.03 1.17 2.54 
1942 1.57 40.84 3.29 1.32 2.82 
1943 1.67 46.04 3.75 1.50 3.27 
1944 2.06 48.55 4.67 1.88 3.88 
1945 2.30 54.02 5.50 2.37 4.50 
1946 2.56 66.04 23.96 10.36 19.89 
1947 3.08 78.73 75.45 33.53 63.24 
1948 nee | ow 206.70 92.30 173.90 
1949 ‘ 374 165 318 
| 1948 
1948: Dec. ie P rae 327.82 133.99 272.88 | 
1949: Mar. _ ‘ ainsi 369 163 313 tee8 
June one ° one 364 164 310 
Sept. oe : va 372 165 317 
Dec. had ‘ aes 410 176 348 — 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) —_— 
1937 o 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 100 * 116 100 101 108 105 
1939 105 130 109 104 114 104 
1940 108 135 103 112 134 117 
1941 107 139 104 122 149 130 
1942 iil 149 108 133 168 144 
1943 118 188 121 151 191 167 
1944 146 215 | 128 189 240 198 
1945 163 242 142 222 302 230 
1946 182 295 174 968 1 321 1 016 
1947 218 319 207 3 047 4277 3 231 
1948 ose 336 eee 8 348 11 773 8 886 | 
1949 ion oe 15 105 21 046 16 249 
| 1948 
1948: Dec. we 341 aed 13 240 17 091 13 144 | 
1949 
1949: Mar. ‘jie 386 se 14 903 20 791 15 994 
June _ 386 ae 14 701 20 918 15 841 
Sept. ue owe ‘on 15 024 21 046 16 198 | 
Dec. ese ome win 16 559 22 449 17 782 — 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) eenen 
1937 . 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 100* 102 101 94 101 98 
1939 102 112 95 91 99 91 
1940 108 116 94 78 93 81 
1941 109 115 96 83 101 88 
1942 104 107 96 86 110 94 } 
1943 96 102 103 92 116 101 
1944 98 93 105 101 128 106 
1945 98 98 102 ash eae bee 
1946 100 96 113 100 * 100 * #00 * 
1947 102 92 117 109 109 109 
1948 eee 105 we 163 163 163 
1949 ese oie “es 223 221 226 1948 
1948 : Dec. wa 91 — 212 194 210 
1949 : Mar. = 102 ie 217 216 220 194 
June nan 100 ame 218 220 221 | 
Sept. lidie eee one 219 218 222 | 
Dec. a one = 252 243 255 } 
Persons cov. Per 
(thousands) 13 . 825 646 * 272° 917 * | (th 
i 


* Bogota. * Revised series, based on 1937=100. *May-Dec. ‘ Average Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947 = 100. series, 
* Average for 1946. * Average for 1947. Yov. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 










































































































































EvuROPE 
Bulgaria F—..* Germany * Ireland * 
Agr., man, 
Date : Man., . 
e Mi., man. a. com., eum Min.°, man. 
as M. W. M. W. M. W. M. w. M. W.* M. W. 
mr Daily Daily * Weekly * Weekly 
Money wages 
— Leva Ke. RM. 3. d. 4. .. 4. 
1937 44.9 17.09 » 56 3 28 10 41 11 
= 1938 47.5 17.71 39.68 ” 58 3 29 10 43 10 
03 1939 49.0 18.92 * . 59 4 31 6 44 10 ° 
28 1940 52.7 ° ° 61 4 32 7 46 6 
54 1941 62.4 s - 62 2 32 5 47 0 
83 1942 72.6 i ‘ 64 C<“ | 8 Ct | 48 OT 
27 1943 93.5 . ° 68 8 35 3 52 9 ° 
88 1944 162.7 a 73 4 38 4 56 10 ° 
50 1945 278.0 . > 76 1 40 5 58 5 ° 
39 1946 308.1 92.50 * 35.65 81 7 44 10 62 7 ° 
a 1947 351.5 101.51 *° 36.61 97 9 52 0 73 6 ° 
0 1948 eee ea 47.40 * ae es - ° 
1949 eee eee 57.21 . 
- | 1948: Dee. ats ne 50.70 : 
1949 : Mar. ° one 52.55 e ° P ° 
June eee eee 55.31 ° ° ° ° 
Sept. ° eee 57.21 ° ° r ° 
Dec. nok | ch 56.97 P ? ‘ . 
ae Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 . 
0 1938 106 104 100’ 104 103 105 a 
5 1939 109 iii * , 105 109 107 100» 
4 1940 117 : ; 109 113 111 103 
7 1941 139 : ‘ 111 112 112 106 
0 1942 162 é : 114 111 116 106 
é 1943 208 ‘ % 122 122 126 117 
u 1944 362 ; ‘ 130 133 136 126 
3 1945 619 J ’ 135 140 139 131 
' 1946 686 100 *° 90 145 156 148 139 
_ | 1947 783 110° 92 174 180 175 160 
1948 se ob 120 ide oa an 182 
‘ | 1949 she et 144 me fe om 191 
| 1948: Dee. ‘i id 127" ‘ F , 
| 
| 1949 : Mar. ° aoe 132 . ° . 188 
} June coe eee 139 ° ° ° ° 
| Sept. ° ode 144 ° . ‘ 194 
Dec. one inaip 144 ° ‘ ° . 
a Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 (100) . 100 100 100 ° 
1938 102 (99) 100’ 104 104 105 : 
1939 103 (96) * ° 97 101 99 100» 
— 1940 99 e ° 90 93 92 89 
1941 97 ° ° 83 84 84 82 
1942 86 ° ° 74 72 75 75 
1943 87 ° ° 74 74 76 72 
1944 101 e ‘ 78 79 81 74 
1945 115 ‘ F 80 83 83 77 
1946 113 100° ood 88 94 89 83 
— 1947 116 116° ods 100 103 100 90 
1948 ‘se one 765 dee ood on 100 
1949 qe eee 93 ove vs col 104 
1948: Dec. 76 . ° 
1949 : Mar. ° ese 79 P . 103 
June eee ake 88 ° p . v 
Sept. ° ote 93 ° é ° 105 
Dec. jon ein 92 ° ‘ ‘ 
Persons cov. 12 13 14 1s 1s 
| | (thousands) 53 3 374 891 ose soe 97 71 
1 Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. * Bizonal area. * Annual figures: first series, week in Oct.; second 
100. series, averages of Mar. and Sept. * Including juveniles. * Insurance statistics (sickness). Figures since 
Nov. 1946 not comparable with pre-war figures, owing to increased coverage. * Annual figures: Sept. of 





each year. * Average for 1938. § Jan.-July. * Nov. 4® Average of Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 
" Sept. 1939 = 100. ** Average for 1945. ** Average for 1947. * Sept. 1949. ** Week in mid-Oct. 1946. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concl.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 




































































































































































Europgs (concl.) OcBANIA 
~~ Sweden United Kingdom New Zealand 
Mi., man., 
Date oe Mi.°, man., Mi.*, man., constr., transp. °, Man 
transp., com., transp. serv. ° 
etc —_— 
Mew.| mM | w. [wwe] m | w. [uwwel m | w. | mw. | 
Daily * Weekly Weekly * Weekly ¢ 
Money wages | 
Fi. Kr. | Kr] Ke ps a@ )s d@)s ad] 8 4) 8 djs aif 
1937 3.52 61.48 | 35.40 | 54.75 ° ° . 88 9| 37 6] 75 7) 8) 
1938 3.54 64.75 | 36.69 57.40 69 0 32 6 53 3 94 6 38 4] 80 8 
1939 3.56 67.19 | 38.85 59.82 e ° ° 98 5 41 7| 84 4 
1940 3.71 72.10 42.40 64.49 89 Of 38 11° 69 2*|| 101 9 44 10| 86 10 
1941 3.99 77.13 45.45 68.56 99 55 43 11° 75 10*|| 109 10 49 1/] 9210 si 
1942 4.26 83.24 49.48 74.50 | 111 58 54 25 85 2*/|| 121 8 53 2/101 0 
1943 4.60 87.56 52.32 78.58 | 121 35 62 25 93 7°) 132 9 59 5/110 5 —— 
1944 we 90.10 55.30 81.40 | 124 45 64 3° 96 8*|| 130 3 62 0/109 11 
1945 oe 93.88 58.20 85.62 | 121 45 63 25 96 1!) 134 10 63 9/114 5 
1946 5.81 | 100.92 63.30 92.56 | 120 9 65 3 101 0 143 8 69 0/125 5 
1947 6.52 sia mae ie 128 1 69 7 108 2 149 5 74 0/131 9 
1948 6.78 a pa “a 137 11 74 6 117 4 165 2 83 6/146 5 
1949 eee os — win 142 8 78 9 121 9 ee oes apa | 
1948: Dec. . . : . . : . . . . 
1949: Mar. ‘ ‘ : ‘ 139 11 77 2 | 119 4 ‘ 4 ‘ 
June ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Sept. e P ° e 142 8 78 9 121 9 ° Pe 
Dec. ‘ ° ° ° ‘ . - * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
| 194 
1937 100 100 100 100 ‘ ‘ 100 100 100 
1938 101 105 104 105 100 100 100 106 102 107 19¢ 
1939 101 109 110 109 e ‘ ° 111 111 112 
1940 105 117 120 118 1295 120° 130 * 115 120 115 
1941 113 125 128 125 1445 135 * 142° 124 131 123 
1942 121 135 140 136 161° 167 * 160 * 137 142 134 —— 
1943 131 142 148 144 176* 191° 176° 150 158 146 
1944 = 147 156 149 180 * 198 * 182 * 147 165 145 
1945 ci 153 164 156 1765 194° 180* 152 170 151 
1946 165 164 179 169 176 201 190 162 184 166 
1947 185 one eee eco 186 214 203 168 197 174 } 
1948 193 eae ses eee 200 229 220 186 223 194 
1949 = me nals mes 207 242 229 —_ oa bie 
1948: Dec. P e ° ° “ e ° e ° e 
1949: Mar. ° . ° ° 203 237 224 ° ‘ ° 
June P . . ° ‘ . . ° ° ° 
Sept. ° . ° ° 207 242 229 e ‘ e 
Dec. . ° ° ° P ° ; ° ° ° 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 : : : 100 100 || 100 | 19 
1938 100 103 102 103 100 100 100 103 99 104 19: 
1939 99 105 106 105 ‘ - ° 103 103 104 9 
1940 90 101 103 101 109* 101° 110° 102 107 102 
1941 84 95 97 94 113 * 106° 111° 106 113 106 | 
1942 84 94 98 95 125 * 130° 1245 114 118 111 
1943 88 97 101 98 138 * 160° 1385 122 129 119 “Pe 
1944 ain 101 108 102 139 * 153° 141° 120 135 119 
1945 ou 105 113 108 134° 148* 1375 124 138 12? ( 
1946 86 112 122 116 135 154 146 131 149 135 of 
1947 93 we jie oon 100° 100° 100 * 132 155 137 Sites 
1948 93 es cn ae 101 100 101 138 165 143 Yanga 
1949 on ee sia a 100 102 101 ~ edz oe we 5 | 
and Se 
1948: Dec. > ‘ . ‘ ‘ . “ . F é ” Avel 
1949: Mar. e ° ° e 101 103 102 « . ° 
June ° ° ° ° ° ° ° e ° ° 
Sept. ° e ° ° 100 102 101 ° ° $ 
Dec. e ° . ° ‘ e ° ° ° e 
Persons cov. 11 5017| 4697 | 917 | 5927 ies pm 6 000 * 94° 28° | 122° 
(thousands) 















































' Including juveniles. * Insurance statistics (accidents). * Annual figures: Oct. ‘ Annual figures: week 
nearest 31 Mar. * July. * Oct. 1947 = 100. Revised series utilising new cost-of-living index (June 
1947 = 100) converted to Oct. 1947 base. 7° Average for 1946. * Oct. 1947. * Week at end Mar. 1948. 
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Hours of Work 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 







































































| AFRICA AMERICA EvuRoPE 
i Czecho- g 
| Egypt Canada * oo slovakia Finland* France 
Bate Mi., man., 
constr., Man. Man. Mi., man. Man. Man. 
| etc. 
| Per Per Per Per Per Per 
| week * week week week fortnight week ¢ 
Number of hours 
| 1937 ° ‘ 38.6 é 89.9 40. 
1938 F ‘ 35.6 . 91.7 38.8 
1939 ° ° 37.7 44.98 * 90.1 40.7 
1940 ° . 38.1 4 89.6 4 
1941 . ‘ 40.6 d 88.3 37.8 
1942 55.0 * : 42.9 P 90.1 40.9 
1943 51.5 ° 44.9 - 91.3 44.7 
1944 50.5 . 45.2 91.2 42.6 
1945 50.5 44.3 43.4 ‘ 89.8 42.1 
1946 51.0 42.7 40.4 45.16’ 88.5 43.3 
1947 51.5 42.5 40.4 46.10 88.7 44.6 
1948 51.5" 42.2 40.1 46.76 89.9 44.6 
1949 006 42.2 39.2 on 88.3 43.7 
1948: Dec. _ 40.6 40.1 48.73 89.7 43.7°* 
1949 : Mar. e 42.9 39.1 ‘ 89.3 43.6 °* 
June . 41.8 38.8 és 84.1 43.7° 
Sept. 42.7 39.6 o 89.9 43.8 * 
Dec. 39.9 39.8 * 90.0 
Index numbers (1937 = 100) 
1937 . ‘ 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
| 1938 . ‘ 92.2 » 102.0 96.0 
1939 ° 97.7 100.0 * 100.2 100.7 
1940 . 98.7 . 99.7 » 
1941 ° 105.2 100.0 93.6 
1942 100.0 * 111.1 ‘ 102.0 101.2 
1943 93.6 a" 116.3 . 103.4 110.6 
1944 91.8 4 117.1 ° 103.3 105.4 
1945 91.8 100.0 112.4 > 101.7 104.2 
1946 92.7 96.4 104.7 100.4? 100.2 107.2 
1947 93.6 95.9 104.7 102.6 100.5 110.4 
1948 93.6* 95.3 103.9 104.0 101.8 110.4 
1949 ead 95.3 101.6 ‘ee 100.0 108.2 
| 1948: Dec. on 91.6 103.9 108.3 101.6 108.2 * 
1949 : Mar. ° 96.8 101.3 ae 101.1 1079° 
June ‘. 94.4 100.5 ‘ 95.2 108.2° 
Sept. e 96.4 102.6 101.8 108.4 * 
| Dec. 90.1 103.1° 102.4 
joa 115%° 770 4 7188 4 ; 96 32 . 


























1 Statistics of establishments. 


* Annual figures : averages of Jan. and July. 


and Sept. 5 Mar. 
” Average for 1948. 





* July. 


* Ave 
11 Average for 1947. 


* Since 1941, the statistics cover an increased number of establishments. 
* Annual figures: 1938, Jan.-Aug.; 1942, Jan.-June, Sept. and 


Dec.; commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar., June 
* Mar. 1950: 102.8. 





of Feb. and Oct. 
18 Average for 1949. 


* Mar. 1950: 39.7. 








STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK (cont.) 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 









































































































































* Annual figures : 
* Annual figures : 
figures : Oct. 

12 Oct.-Nov. 1946. 


° Average 1938. ® July. 
13 May 1946. 


* Sept. 1949. 
14 Average for 1949. 


Europe (concl.) 
a 3 Hungary Ireland —_ Sweden Switzerland Kinedemn 
Date 
. ° e 
pe 9 Man. Mi.°, man. |Man.,const.| Mi., man. Man. gm a 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week * day week * week ¢ week * Per week week * 
Number of hours 
1937 ° 8.59 ° 47.1 47.2 47.1 ° 
1938 49.57 8.42 44.2 47.7 46.3 46.3 46.5 
1939 ° 8.24 44.6 48.1 45.6 47.1 . 
1940 ° 8.36 44.4 44.7 46.6 47.3 ° 
1941 ° 8.36 43.5 45.7 47.0 47.0 ° 
1942 ° 8.60 43.1 48.5 47.2 46.8 ° | 
1943 ° 8.83 43.3 49.8 47.3 47.1 50.0* | 
1944 ‘ : 43.6 ; 47.2 47.4 48.6° | 
1945 ° 8.31 44.4 46.8 47.4 47.6 474° | 
1946 39.4 8.53 44.7 48.8 46.8 47.8 46.2 
1947 38.4 8.71 44.6 49.1 we 47.9 45.2 
1948 43.8 - ove 49.1 ene 47.7 453 | 
1949 47.4 . 7 47.4 45.4 | 
1948: Dec 44.6° ‘ 47.6 
1949 : Mar. 45.3 a 474 45.3 | 
June 46.3 : . , 47.47 : 
Sept. 47.4 ° ° 47.5° 45.4 
Dec. 46.9 ° ° ° 47.4 ° | 
Index numbers (1937 = 100) 
| 
1937 | . 100.0 ‘ 100.0 100.0 100.0 P 
1938 100.0 ” 98.0 100.0 101.3 98.1 98.3 100.0 
1939 95.9 100.9 102.1 96.6 100.0 , 
1940 97.3 100.5 94.9 98.7 100.4 e 
1941 97.3 98.4 97.0 99.6 99.8 ° 
1942 116.0 97.6 103.0 100.0 99.4 ° 
1943 102.8 98.0 105.7 100.2 100.0 107.6* 
1944 ° ° 98.6 P 100.0 100.6 104.5* 
1945 . 96.7 100.5 99.4 100.4 101.1 101.9* 
1946 79.6 99.3 101.1 103.6 99.2 101.5 99.4 
1947 77.6 101.4 100.9 104.2 see 101.7 97.2 
1948 88.5 °* eee seb 104.2 see 101.3 97.4 
1949 95.8 ie — ean 100.6 97.6 
1948 : Dec 90.1* ie ‘ . 100.1 ° 
1949: Mar. 91.5 on i ‘ ° 100.6 97.4 
June 93.5 _ . ‘ : 100.6* . 
Sept. 95.8 Gee ° ‘ ° 100.8* 97.6 
Dec. 94.7 we < ‘ ° 100.6 ° 
Persons cov. 891 ® 401 10 97 1 262 13 543 18 336 «4 6 000 16 
(thousands) 
? Bizonal area * Annual figures: Sept. of each * Annual figures: week in (et. 


year. 
1937-1938, averages for the second half-year ; 1939-1945, one week in Sept., Oct. and Nov. 
Nov., except 1937, July, and 1938 and 1939, averages ‘of semi-annual figures. 
1° Average for 1947. 
18 Oct. 1947. 


* Annual 


11 Week in mid-Oct. 
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STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK (concl.) 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers in manufacturing according to howrs worked 




















































































































































































| AFRICA AMERICA 
a i s 
Date Egypt Canada United States 
Up to} 40- Over || Upto; 44- 48h 49 - po Up to| 40- —> 
ft 40h. | 49h. | 50h. || 43 h. | 47 h 54h. | Over | 39h. | 48B. | over 
Met 1937 | : 11.8*| 25.3¢| 22.1 | 19.6 | 21.2 
gdom 1938 | ‘ 21.0 | 25.6 | 20.7 | 17.4 | 15.4 , : 
1939 | ‘ 18.0 | 24.7 | 22.2 | 19.1 | 16.0 $ ‘ : 
= 1940 = ‘ 13.2 | 17.1 | 19.8 | 20.7 | 29.7 | 194 | 63.6 | 17.0 
Y earl 1941 : 11.6 | 15.8 | 19.5 | 21.8 | 31.3 | 181 | 634%] 185° 
———_| 1942 : 12.8 | 14.7 | 21.4 | 22.1 | 28.9 | 143 | 61.5°| 242° 
er 1943 16.8 | 15.7 | 20.5 | 22.1 | 24.8 | 12.6 | 62.3%] 25.1° 
ek * 1944 20.1 | 18.6 | 20.6 | 20.6 | 20.0 | 15.8 | 58.3%] 25.9° 
1945 , : . 23.6 | 22.9 | 21.4 | 18.2 | 13.9 | 183 | 62.3 | 19.4 
1946 7.8 | 51.6 | 40.7 || 38.9 | 28.5 | 13.7 | 12.0 | 6.9 | 15.7 | 67.7 | 16.6 
a 1947 62 | 47.6 | 46.2 || 40.2 | 27.2 | 12.9 | 12.1 7.6 | 15.9 | 68.2 | 15.9 
1948 5.8 | 49.1 45.1 ps ae ee <-gell, ee 18.9°| 64.97] 16.3° 
: 1949 sé = ve ae 20.9 63.2 15.8 
5.5 
3 Persons cov. 
‘ | (thousands) 115’ 822 49 000 * 
).0 8 | | Europe 
36° if! 
4 * if Dete Austria Finland * France ** 
>. 
. | Up to 40- 48h Over Under | 80.0- —— Under | gon. Over 
Tl 40h. | 48h, " | 48h. | 80h. | 95.9h, . 40 h. 
4 | over 
yi) 1937 ‘ : . ; 0.0 | 65.7 | 343 : : : 
iam ig 1938 11.3 81.3 74 0.3 | 73.3 | 26.4 : . ; 
tl 1939 > ‘ j ‘ 2.9 | 741 | 23.0 ; : ; 
4 1940 . ‘ ‘ : 0.0 | 78.5 | 21.5 : ‘ ; 
Tl 1941 : " ‘ 6.6 | 70.0 | 23.4 : : ; 
in| 1942 : . ; 3.3 | 74.3 | 224 ‘ 3 
‘P| 1943 : ; ; 0.0 | 79.0 | 21.0 ; ; 
eae | 1944 : ; ‘ 0.1 80.8 | 19.1 : , 
1945 est an ne = 0.0 | 848 | 15.2 , ’ ; 
| 1946 41 18.0 67.3 10.7 0.0 | 81.3 | 18.7 2.9 | 43.6 | 53.5 
1.0 | 1947 3.3 15.2 72.7 8.8 0.1 | 86.0 | 13.9 1.2 | 29.3 | 69.5 
1948 ton oak ; on 0.0 | 91.6 8.4 3.0 | 24.9 | 72.1 
1949 - 0.0 | 948 5.2 6.0 | 28.9 | 65.1 
| Persons cov. 
| (thousands) ° ° ° 
5 * 
58 
8 
w Europe (concl.) 
x 
? pe) 13 
: : Date Italy Sweden Switzerland 
Under Over | Upto| 41- Over | Under | 36.0- Over 
40h, | 40>. .| 40n. | 47h. | “8™ | apn. | gen. | 47.9n.| 4™ h. 
4 | 
P 1937 ; 4.6 | 41.9 | 36.5 | 17.0 : . . ‘ 
1938 . 8.5 | 46.1 36.6 8.8 | 28 22.1 69.9 5.2 
1939 16.3 | 58.0 | 123 | 134 | 1.7 14.2 | 71.8 | 12.3 
= 1940 : 10.2 | 40.2 | 29.5 | 20.4 1.2 14.7 | 66.6 | 17.5 
18 1941 . 7.1 | 423 | 316 | 190 | 08 18.3 | 69.7 | 11.2 
1942 ; 44 | 454 | 298 | 204 | 08 20.2 | 70.6 8.4 
1943 ; 3.1 | 47.8 | 31.9 | 17.2 | 0.7 20.3 | 70.9 8.1 
. Ot 1944 2.7 | 51.5 | 27.3 | 185 | 0.9 17.5 | 73.8 7.8 
d Nov. 1945 | 3.2 | 49.1 27.0 | 20.7 | 03 16.1 75.8 7.8 
Annual 1946 , ‘ : 3.3 | 55.6 | 23.1 18.0 | 0.0 12.5 | 77.5 | 10.0 
‘d-Oct. 1947 17.6| 17.5| 64.9 wea a és & 0.0 11.8 | 79.4 8.8 
1948 20.2*| 21.7*| 58.7"|  .. ont = . 0.0 13.3 | 79.8 6.9 
1949 ae a ‘i . ‘ 0.3 16.5 | 774 5.8 
P ’ 
(thousands) 1 694" 479 4 333° 


















‘ Up to 1945, figures for one week in the month of highest employment; from 1946, figures for the last 
* Bureau of the Census ; non-agricultural employment including self-employed ; Oct. of each 


week in Nov. 


year. 
fortnight. 


* Up to 40h. 


* 41-47 h. 


5 40-49 h. 
1° Revised series (see above, p. 539). 
1946, Nov.; 1938, July ; 1939, June. 


*50 h. 
12 Including building. 


and over. 


* Average for 1948. 


* Oct. 1949. 


* Hours per 


4 Including mining ; from 1933 to 1937 and from 1940 to 


18 Sept. 1949. 


Nov. 1946. 


** Average for 1949. 
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Social and Economie Questions. 


ALLEN, G. C. British Industry. Revised edition. British Life and Thought 
Series. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co., for The 
British Council, 1949. 60 pp.; illustrations. 1s. 


Astis (Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux). Tez- 
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and London, Angus and Robertson, 1949. x-+171 pp. 

This book, prepared by a study group of the Australian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, analyses the general principles and the particular local conditions 
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the special problems of the trust territories of New Guinea, Nauru and Western 
Samoa, and the strategic areas under United States trusteeship. The concluding 
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and Reconstruction in New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and the British 
Solomon Islands. London and New York, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, in co-operation with Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950. viii+ 158 pp. ; 
maps. 

The first part of this useful study deals with the geographical, historical and 
anthropological background of the islands, their administrative framework, land 
and labour policy, and the immediate effects of the war on their peoples. The 
second part consists of a balanced consideration of problems of development 
policy, including agricultural rehabilitation and development, peasant native 
agriculture, mining, transport and commerce, administrative organisation and 
social services, Native participation in politics, and international considerations. 
Appendices, including a bibliography, and several maps add to the value of the 
book. 
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Second edition (revised up to September 1949). Calcutta, Eastern Law 
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Busscnau, W. J. The Measure of Gold. Cape Town, Central News Agency Ltd., 

1949. xi+164 pp. 

This book discusses the meaning of the value of gold and analyses its deter- 
minants. The author points out that, while gold is today the only money accepted 
everywhere in international transactions, most individual countries do not have 
enough reserves to avoid the risk of a credit contraction. He therefore recommends 
an increase in the price of gold. 


CANADIAN MARITIME Commission. Second Report, June 30, 1949. Submitted 
under the Provisions of the Canadian Maritime Commission Act, 1947. Ottawa, 
Edmond Cloutier, King’s Printer, 1949. 71 pp. 15 cents. 


Castro, Julio. Como viven “los de abajo” en los paises de América Latina. 
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C.G.I.L. (Confederazione Generale Italiana del Lavoro). Conferenza econo- 
mica nazionale per il piano del lavoro, 18, 19, 20 febbraio 1950. Rome, 1950. 
159 pp. 150 lire. 


CxiarK, John Maurice. Guideposts in Time of Change: Some Essentials for a 
Sound American Policy. Six Lectures delivered at Amherst College. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1949. x+210 pp. $3. 

These six lectures set out to describe the necessary conditions for preserving 
political freedom. Particular attention is devoted to the maintenance of a high 
level of demand and a sound structure and behaviour of prices and costs, and to 
the proper role of collective bargaining in wage determination. 


CoLontaL OrFice, United Kingdom. Report of a Commission of Inquiry into 
the Sugar Industry of British Guiana. Col. No. 249. London, H.M. Stationery 
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DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR, Mysore. Information Officer. Progress of Labour in 

Mysore State. Bangalore, 1949. 52 pp. ; illustrations. 

This brochure provides useful information in a concise form concerning the 
organisation of the Department of Labour in Mysore and its activities. It covers 
such topics as progress of labour legislation, employment of women and children, 
absenteeism, labour organisations, housing of workers, industrial disputes, concilia- 
tion and arbitration, cost of living, and employment service. 


Dominton Coat Boarp, Canada. First Annual Report. Fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1949. Ottawa, Edmond Cloutier, King’s Printer, 1949. 63 pp. 
25 cents. 


Ernaunt, Luigi. Lezioni di politica sociale. Turin, Giulio Einaudi editore, 1949. 
xviii+252 pp. 1,000 lire. 

In this study of various aspects of economic and social policy in the light of 
present-day facts, the President of the Italian Republic has assembled lectures he 
gave or prepared in Switzerland during his wartime period of exile (1943-1944). 
The work is divided into three parts, the first of which deals with market economy, 
treated as an introduction to social policy, and discusses questions of price formation 
and the effects and frequency of monopoly situations. 

The second part (composed of four chapters) is devoted to certain special 
aspects of social policy : the theoretical bases of social legislation, with particular 
attention to the problem of guaranteeing a minimum standard of life ; the history, 
development and structure of the principal forms of social insurance ; the different 
types of workers’ organisations, their history and influence on wages and living 
conditions, including a detailed analysis of the fascist corporations ; and profit 
sharing. 

The third and most original part contains suggestions for bringing about an 
important social transformation. Dr. Einaudi considers here in great detail the 
possibility of using a special inheritance tax as a means of creating equality of 
opportunity for young people entering on economic activity, while maintaining 
the greater part of existing forms of private property and individual enterprise. 
In the course of this analysis he touches on a number of topics of economic theory. 


Fasian Society oF New Sout WatEs. Fighting Inflation, 1945-1949. Pamphlet 
No. 5. Sydney, 1949. 31 pp. Is. 
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Garnett, A. Campbell. Freedom and Planning in Australia. Madison, Wis., 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1949. xi+331 pp. $4. 
An account of the growth and present state of social and economic policies in 
Australia, supplemented by three chapters, by other writers, on contemporary 
policies of the leading political parties. 


Gos, Bohuslav. Methoda Plénovadni Prdce. Prague, Nakladelstvi Prace, 1949. 

93 pp. 48 crowns, 

This study of methods of labour planning forms the first volume in a series 
issued under the auspices of the Czechoslovak Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare. It outlines labour policy in regional and national planning on the basis 
of the country’s economic plans and the experience already gained, and includes 
a detailed analysis of the volume of manpower, demographic problems, labour 
productivity, production levels, and systems of payment, besides dealing with 
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The Philosophical Library, Inc., 1950. xiii+819 pp. 
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international economic policies, commodity agreements, free enterprise, trade 
unions, immigration, population, full employment, international monetary agencies 
and price control. 
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1948. Bulletin 51. Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1949. xx-+500 pp.; maps, charts, diagrams. $3. 
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GotpMAN. New York, 1949. 88 pp.; illustrations. 
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under the auspices of the Institute of Public Administration. Studies in 
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ix+154 pp. 17s. 6d. 
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This report, prepared by the Economic Adviser to the Danish Ministry of 
Social Affairs, deals with Danish social policy during the first three post-war 
years, in the light of the movement of social expenditure in the financial years 
1945-46 to 1947-48. 


SOSIALDEPARTEMENTET, Norway. Referat fra det Nordiske sosialpolitiske méte i 
Oslo, 25.-27. August 1949. Oslo, 1949. iv+144 pp. (processed). © 
Record of the 11th meeting of the Ministers of Social Affairs of the northern 
European countries. 


Sourn ArricaN INSTITUTE OF Race REtations. Handbook on Race Relations 
in South Africa. Edited by Ellen HELLMAN, assisted by Leah ABRAHAMs. 
Cape Town, London, New York, Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1949. xii+778 pp.; map. 42s. 

Of the population of South Africa, about 70 per cent. are Natives (Bantu), 
about 20 per cent. are Europeans (of whom over a half speak Afrikaans as their 
home language and nearly a half speak English), and about 10 per cent. are Asiatics 
or persons of mixed race. Since an understanding of the problems of race relations 
requires a deep knowledge of the social, economic and cultural conditions of life 
of the various races, a broad interpretation is given to the term “ race relations ” 
in this book, whose 35 chapters, each a self-contained study by a different author, 
together constitute the most comprehensive sociological and economic survey 
of South African conditions which has yet appeared. Special reference may be 
made here to the chapters on labour, trade unions, urban areas, the “ pass ” laws, 
national income and the non-European, social welfare, inter-racial co-operation, 
and race attitudes. 


UnIvERsSIDAD NacionaL AUTONOMA DE Mexico. Instituto de Investigaciones 
Sociales. Los Zapotecos. Monografia Historica, Etnografica y Econémica. Trabajo 
dirigido por Lucio MENpDIETA y NUNEz. Mexico, Imprenta Universitaria, 1949 
lvi+ 604 pp. ; illustrations. 


VAN DER MENSBRUGGE, Jean. Les Unions économiques. Réalisations et perspec- 
tives. Préface de Charles pE VisscHER. Ouvrage publié avec le concours de la 
Fondation Rockefeller. Brussels, Institut des Relations internationales (I.R.I.). 
396 pp. ; map. 

The main part of this work is devoted to a study of the problems connected 
with the Benelux Union, from the point of view of the economic situation of the 
three countries and the origin, development and structure of the organisation. 
A short second part is devoted to proposals for similar economic unions. A number 
of texts are reproduced in the appendices and there is a substantial bibliography. 


ZwiaszEK Zawopowy GOrNIKOW w PoLscHE. Zyciorysy Gérnikéw. Foreword 
by Gustaw Morcinek. Sociological commentary by Jézef CHaLasinski. Edited 
by Maria Zywirska. Katowice, 1949. 346 pp. 600 zlotys. 

Under the title “ Miners’ Lives”, the Polish Mineworkers’ Trade Union has 
published a selection of the 115 autobiographies submitted in a competition it 
organised in 1947, which was open to any miner with at least 25 years’ service. 
Twenty-one of the autobiographies are published in full; others are summarised. 
Together, they throw interesting light on the work and the family and social life 
of Polish miners since the beginning of the century. 


Statistics. 


DEPARTMENT OF CENSUS AND Statistics, Ceylon. Statistical Abstract of Ceylon, 
1949. Colombo, Government Publications Bureau, 1949. xi-+242 pp. 5 rupees. 
The first issue of the Abstract contains statistics on most of the topics usually 

dealt with in well-developed publications of the kind. It has attained a high 

standard in presentation and printing and replaces the Ceylon Blue Book, which 
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covered a somewhat narrower field. Statistics are included in general for the years 
1987-1948, although, in a few cases, the data are available only for the latter part 
of this period. 


TILASTOLLINEN PAATOIMISTO — STATISTISKA CENTRALBYRAN, Finland. Suomen vdes- 
16a, sen uusiutumista ja tulevaa kehitysté koskevia laskelmia — Berdkningar 
rérande Finlands befolkning, dess reproduktion och framtida utveckling — 
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développement futur. By Jorma Hyppéid, Aarre TUNKELO, and Leo T6RNQVIST. 
Helsinki, 1949. 142 pp. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics. 
Quantity and Costs Budgets for Three Income Levels. Prices for San Francisco, 
September 1949. Berkeley, Cal., University of California Press, 1950. 116 pp. 
(processed). $1.25. 

This useful study offers detailed data on three representative family budgets— 
of an executive, a white-collar worker and a wage earner—in 1948 and 1949, which 
are compared, subject to necessary reservations, with corresponding budgets for 
the pre-war years 1939-1941. It is supplemented by a special study of housing 
costs. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


ALGEMENE NEDERLANDSE LANDARBEIDERSBOND. Verslag over de jaren 1947- 
1948-1949. Utrecht, 1949. 266 pp. 
Report of the Netherlands General Agricultural Workers’ Union for the years 
1947-1949. 


Bonpas, Joseph. Un demi siécle d'action syndicale, 1898-1948. Histoire de C.S., 
de la C.G.T.B. et de la F.G.T.B. Préface de Louis pE Brouck&re. Antwerp, 
Imprimerie Excelsior, 1949. 448 pp. ; illustrations. 
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raisonné. Préface de E. Soupan. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et juris- 
prudence ; Brussels, M. Weissenbruch, S.A., 1950. 465 pp. 


The thesis propounded by the author of this work is that the organisation of 
industry should be governed by law. Membership of the autonomous joint institu- 
tions to be set up should be compulsory for the employers and workers concerned, 
and a system of election would ensure the democratic character of the institutions, 
which should not be based on existing organisations. The new bodies would deal 
with any economic or social question within their competence, including relations 
between employers and workers. The existing system of industrial organisation 
in Belgium is described in detail and criticised in the first part of the book, and the 
new proposals are presented in the second part, in the shape of a draft Bill with 
comments. There is a useful bibliography. 
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Employment”. Page 406, line 2: delete the word “than ”. 
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